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~ SEE, DO, AND THEN TELL!” 





Chips from a Teacher’s Work- 
sho 
Educational Topics of the Day. 
By, LE R. Kuemm, Ph.D. Cloth $1.20 net. By mail’ 


ae OUGHT TO KNOW IT. COMMON- 
SENSE FOR INSTRUCTORS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
STORIES WHICH INDICATE THE RIGHT METHOD. 
A BOOK zeae Ai _“ Amenenas TEACHERS SHOULD 
READ. His boo he first one we have ever 
ae the voting teaser hs 
track and keeps him there throug! e de 
ments of his work. It is throughout ~~ 
on common-sense, It teaches principles, but 
the principles are always presented we in 
aform to be understood. This tee 
teacher's vade mecum. If it could & ut in 
hands of every instructor in our public hooks | me 
and could also Ly into the homes of the children 
and be used by their nts, it would work a 
revolution in our methods of education and in 
= results achieved. At last there is one prac- 
book on education which is within a reach 
of the common teacher, is accommodated to his 
ds, and is sure to guide him correctly in ob- 
isang py conce) 
acquiring a larger un 
of education to life.” 


Literature for “Young People 
First Steps with American 
and British Authors 
Being a Practical Gitte for 8 for Students of English 
F. BLAISDELL, A.M., author of “* The 


¥ f ‘ish Jb) Bodies,” 

y o - “Oar 

a Well." Chile? 8 Book of Health” 
85 cents. 


ions of his duties and in 
erstanding of the relation 
—Boston Herald. 


as the basis of a 

aed me ¢ lish literature. 
nough ma supplemen: a 

amount of illustrative matter, is tustishel tor 4 

methodical introduction to our best 





The Reform Arithmetic for Common Schools 
Elements of Practical Arith- 
metic 


Containing Exercises for Class Drills both Oral 
and Written 
a . Payson, Former Master of the 
——— School, City of Chelsea. Cloth, 50 
In accordance with the pronounced reform 
views of Ag -y —m- eduicatory a Gen. 
Walker, o wf Tech- 
nol on the subject ofthe ye _ plincation of 
the study of arithmetic, this been pre- 
pared on business princi ~ Any d-y Es 
methods pursued in Mhe basiness world, A prac- 
tical and not theoretical text-book. 


New Supplementary Reading 
The Seven Little Sisters 
Who Live on the Round Ball that Floats in 
the Air, 


By JANE ANDREWS. New Editions. 
trated. Library Edition, $1 00. Botiool 1 Ed. 
ition, 50 cents net. By 55 cen 


The Flower People 
By Mrs. HORACE MANN. Illustrated. Boards, 30 
cents net. Mail, 35 cents. Cloth, 50 cents 
net. By Mail 55 cents. Library Edition, $1.00. 


A Kiss for A Blow 


ee ~ ~~~ ~~guppmee 
the Principle of Peace. 
By Henry C. W Boards, 
Mail 35 conta, Cloth. Tilustrated BO coats 
net. By Mail, 55 cents. Library Edition, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. New catalogue mailed to any 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


Publishers, BOSTON. 


THE CLARENDON DICTIONARY, 


By WILLIAM HAND BROWNE, 
Associate of John Hopkins University, 
THE PRONUNCIATION BY 
Ss. S. HALDEMAN, LL.D., 
Late Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Every teacher and every scholar should have one. A handy word book and a 


trustworthy guide. See what is said of it by C. F. P. Bancroft, Principal Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. : 


“T have used habitually the little Clarendon Dictionary. Webster is behind me and Worcester at 
my rigut, but I seize the handy Clarendon for spelling, pronunciation and sometimes for detinitions.” 


18mo, cloth, 382 pages. Sample pages and testimonials free. A specimen copy 
will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of Fehe introduction price, 45 cents. 


Maury’s Physical Geography, 


A Book without a Peer for Students in Natural Science, 
Presents the science in the cogtivetins colors an rightfully belong to it, and the student easily 


uires a share of the author's absorbing enth 
It is an imperial octavo of 128 pages, es, & most convenient shape and size, suitable not only for the 
it to grace the apeney, shelves or table. 


of the student at a school, 
is safe to say that no ie ‘similar work rivals it in interest. Specimen, $1.20. Send for 
mY circular and speci 


Holmes’ New Readers, 


Fresh, Bright and Attractive. 
we te Se ect ea a aa ate 
pone tee ne a ag Ee ail iien —— Ay —— oe ae 
New Third Reader - - 40 Cents. 


New First Reader - - - - 15 Cents, 
New Fou th Reader - s © 


New Second Reader - + - -25 “ 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
i9 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 





5 Somerset St., Boston. 





HIS new and original work has been prepared to meet an increasing demand for 
a speller written in harmony with the present methods of teaching, as employed 


by the best instructors. 


Teachers or school officers dissatisfied with the Spelling-book at present in use in 
their schools should send for a copy of this book. 


““EVERY-DAY WORDS IN EVERY-DAY ENGLISH.” 


METCALF’S SPELLING and LANGUAGE BOOK 


By ROBERT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools in Boston. 


use of a speller, are now desirous of returning to its use, will find that Metcalf’s 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
753-755 BROADWA Y, NEW YORK. 


Those who having abandoned the 


Spelling and Language Book will accomplish results not hitherto at- 
tainable with text-books published on the subject. 
Introduction Price, 20 Cents; Exchange Price, 10 Cents, 
A copy of Metcalf’s Speller will be sent for examination with a view to in 
$ | troduction on receipt of Introduction Price. 








149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





PLANT DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS BLANK. 
By rILLSBURY, A.M., Professor of Biology as — 
Ganeges * These Bianks are put up in biocks instead of 

examined separately. The aaa 

so that they ey be bound together if desired. 


form that i ae may be 
are perforated 
Price per biock (25 sheets) 


CLASSES IN BOTANY. 


No class in Botany is completely equipped without tnese blanks, in which to record observations. 


SYNOPSIS of BOTANIGAL TERMS. By J. H. Piutis- 
BURY, A.M., Professor of Biology in Smith College, This 
synopsis is designed as an aid in léarnidg the use of terms 
in the study of descriptive botany. To accompany ee 

bianks, 4pp.8vo. Priceeach,5c. Per hundreo, $1.50 


Send 20 cents for sample block. 


SILVER, ROGERS, & CO., PUBLISHERS, BO BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 





Tales of Chivalry and the Olden Time. 


SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. EDITED WITH 


NOTES BY WILLIAM J. ROLFE, A. M., LITT. D. 


“I am glad to see that it is edited by William J. Rolfe. That is a sufficient voucher for tts ex- 


“It should receive the support of committees, and teachers in particular, as the very best in plan 
Globe. 


tellence. He does nothing poorly. The students of English literature are more indepted to him than | for beginners in the study of English literature.”"— Boston 


to any other living man.” 


HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 


President University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Dak. 
“Mr. Rolfe touches nothing he does not adorn, and in this little book he furnishes a brief but | fiction.”—Syracuse Standard. 


brilliant biography of Scott, and enriches the text by luminous notes, which notwithstanding his 
protest, do give the intelligent reader systematic instruction both in grammer and 


prefatory 
rhetoric.”"—New York Herald. 


“ We hail the book as one of the signs of a reviving interest in the grand old master of English 


“The selections made are judicious, complete and tend to awaken an interest in the works of the 
great novelist.”—San Francisco Post. 





The above are a few of a very great many commendations of the first volume of Rolfe’s ‘‘ English Classics for School Reading.” The Book wins favor everywhere, 
Copies will be sent to teachers for examination on receipt of the introduction price, 80 cents. List price, 36 cents, 


WESTERN ACENCY: 
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1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap~ 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits fur Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 
Eye-G'aases, Opera 
and Marina Glasses, 
etc., etc. 

Iltustrated Price List 

matied free to any ya no 


meaction chis 
responding wi 


A. W. FABER’S 


FAMOUS 
LEAD PENCILS, 


VUNEQUALLED IN 
QUALITY 





THE OLDEST AND BEST 
OF ALL PENCILS. 


HOUSE FOUNDED IN 1761, 


PEN HOLDERS 


RUBBER 
ERASERS. 
PENCIL 
SHARPEN ERS. 


ou cannot obtain 
tea oods at Statione 
send 30 cts. fer eames ¢ 
same. 


SOLE AGENT ano MANUFACTURER, 
6465 ano 647 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FABER’S PATENT 
PENCIL 
COMPASSES. 
SAMPLES, 16 CTS. 
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All the necessary hietnk ta rH) weights and 


measures, in a neat, varnished, bard 
canmet with lock. Should be in every schoc! 
bu)'aing. Price, $10.00 Complete. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfeld, Mass 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 


CROCKER’S Method of Teaching Geography. 


By Lucretia Crocker, Supervisor of Boston 
Publi- Sehools, 55 
PHILIPS’ Historical Readers 


For SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 





No. 1. Stories from Ry 4° “h History, - 35 

Early ngland, |, ty the Year 11 - 40 

3. Middle "1154 to 16083, - - .60 

“ 4 Modern “ 1603101884, - - .60 
WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 
By Rev. J. G. Woon, M. A. 

FIRST READER, - - += = «= «24 

SECOND “™ - + © © © «© 96 

HIRD » © eu mtr i een 50 


T. 
Sauna « -« 














SGHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 





Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of Sret-ciess Apparatus fer sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
30. ° 








STEEL 


\ FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


PENS. 





For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FIME WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GEWERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 94 John Street, ¥. Y. 


.JENRY HOE. Sole Agent 





school Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOL-ROOM. 
SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. - - - Correspondence solicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 





The New York School Book Clearing House. 


Send List of an 


wameeshavine” SCHOO! 


Copyright-Date 


and condition, whether —") sbelf- 
worn or s\ cond-hand, and we 
will make you an offer, 


Wanted. «: 


Whether you have to SELL 
os 00 ks Or wish to BUY, 
Communicate ! 
The most complete and miscellaneous 
stock of School and Colle Tex: 


ge 
- Books, pe to subjectsand conditiun: 
in the U 


Address ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO., 66 & 68 Duane &t., New ai Mention School Journal 





TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS. 


[ em provered to buy and pay cash whether the smount is 5 or 5,000 dollars for school books, 
10 


Encyclopeedia, Serial P: blicat 


18, Harpers’, Scribners’, St. Nichvlas Magazines and Magazires 01 


Americau History, or will exchange tur stacdard Books. Send ior catalogue. Correspondence 


8 licited. 


w. J. WEEDON, Wholesale Dealer in School, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 


Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 


419 and 421 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, “°° 


1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra 
and Goeek as might be karned otherwise caw g 4 and & 
Juvenal, 





Beat #0 much miserable Lati: 
‘bt wily in que ls ear.” —MILTON 
OU, Homer® 8 Tad |, Gospel of St. John, anc 


essive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 


t’s Standard Spcakeis, Frost’s American «Re Pinnock’s School Histories, Lora’s § choot 


», Corsar, Horace, a 
, each to teachers, a's 30. 
Xenophor k's Practical and Pro 
and ge ail other systems. ice to Teachers, $1.1 
isto es. Manesca’s I’rench Series, etc. 


Ee Sam ple: age: of Interlinears '1ee. 


Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publicatione, 





KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHUOL | scumeartanons & co. 
wis | “os 





NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL, 


New term will begin February 8, 1888. 
Tuition and text-books free to Normal Stu- 
dents. 

Special attention to common school 
teachers ana graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. ¥. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the 
following subjects during the summer vacation 
of 1888 :-- 

Botany, Chemistry, French, German, Geology, 
History, Physics, Physical Training, Topograpby_ 


For information apply to the Secretary ot 
Harvard University, C:mbcidge, Mass. 
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Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
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Supplied with the best t the lowest 
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THe Most Perrect 
Dictionary Holder, 
Send for Dlustrated 


Catalogue. 
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HE police attempted to break up a meeting in 
County Cork, at which Wiliam O’Brien was 
speaking, and a struggle ensued in which many on 
both sides were injured. O’Brien escaped. It is said 
that the Emperor Frederick is improving, owing to 
the removal of a piece of diseased cartilage from his 
throat. Low lying districts along the banks of the 
rivers Elbe and Vistula, are inundated. A number 
of soldiers from the nearest garrison, succeeded in 
reaching there with asupply offood for the inhabit. 
ants; but fifteen of them were drowned in the 
attempt to reach their destination. The court of 
appcal has reversed the decision of the lower court, 
in the case of M. Wilson, charged with selling dec- 
orations, and has acquitted him of the charges. 





NEW YORK CITY now knows what the word 


‘blizzard” means. Before, there had been 
much fun made of the Northwest on account of its 
possession of this special article ; but since we have 


sadder man. This conqueror, the blizzard, now can 
say with the great Cesar, ‘I came, I saw, I con- 
quered.” He did conquer. Traffic and travel were 
suspended; telephone, telegraph, and mail com- 
munications were stopped He organized an effec" 
tual strike. Banks couldn’t collect drafts, notes 
were unpaid, courts unopened, social engagements 
unfulfilled, all business suspended, railroad com- 
munication, outside the city, cut off. When the 
president of the New York Central railroad was 
asked about the condition of his road, he answered, 
“*O,I have none!” Everything was enowed under. 
Great drifts were piled up in all the streets that 
two weeks of rain have not removed. The wind 
howled through the thoroughfares, and smashed 
great show windows, and blew over lofty steeples. 
For two days the elements had their own way, 
and the proud millionaires were compelled to obey. 
On Wednesday, the monster left us; but, for a 
whole week business was almost at a standstill; not 
until the next Monday, did all the wheels of in- 
dustry run smoothly again. We can say with a 
contemporary, ‘‘The East sends its complimeuts 
to the Northwest, and begs it to keep the rest of its 
blizzards at home.” 


QO* the day Henry Bergh died, every car horse 

in this city, and many other horses rested. 
Was it an “irony of fate”? Atall events it wasa 
remarkable circumstanc>. ‘‘ Beware of the man of 
one idea” is the old warning, and history proves it 
is to be heeded. When Henry Bergh started his 
work, he was called a crank; but he soon asserted 
both his sanity and sense, and for twenty-two 
years he labored to rescue the dumb brutes from 
the cruelty and outrages perpetrated upon them by 
men. The results of his work are seen in the fact, 
that forty-four societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals have been organizei. But his 
beneficence did not stop here; he establirhed the 
society for the prevention of cruelty to children, 
and now al over our land, similar organizations |. 
are at work. If he who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before is to be honored, how 
much more shall he be who reduces the woes of 
helpless infancy, and the uuanumbered pains of 
dumb creatures? Let the name of Henry BERGH 
be written on the walls of every school-room, and 
when successive generations of children ask why 
that name is there, let the story of his life be told. 
The young will be deeply interested in what he did, 
and the impression made w_ll influence their ferl- 
ings towards the animals under their care. No 
prouder monument co:id be erected than the name 
of this philanthopist, inscribed on the side of every 
school-room in the country, and the observance of 
his birth-day, by appropriate exercises. The good 
this would do cannot be estimated. Teachers! why 
is not this a good suggestion? 


~~ 








T takes the world a longtime to find out that 

.gome women are as good as some men. Even 
some of our higher literary institutions have some- 
thing to learn in this direc ion. Hereisa fact. An 
essay written by Miss E. B. Pearson , of the Harvard 
Annex, was submiited the other day to the judges 
for the Bowdoin prize. Without the sex of the 
author being discovered, the es:ay was awarded the 
first prize. Afterward, when it was discovered that 
it was the work of a woman, it was ruled out, and 
the second best awarded first place, Miss Pearson 
being obliged to content herself with the Annex 
prize of $30, instead of $100. It seems rather 
hard that Miss Pearson should have been obliged 
to pay $70 fine for the fact of being a woman. We 
give the circumstance as it comes to us from the 





had it, the average New Yorker is a wiser and a 


physical growth. This is a law. 


daily press, and suppose it is a fact ; and if it is, it 
proves that the world has yet to learn that it 


be a woman. But Harvard is in good company. 
Lessing said, ‘‘ The woman who thinks is like the 
man who puts on rouge, ridiculous.” - Voltaire said, 
**Ideas are like beards; women and very young 
men have none.” Niebubr said *‘he would not 
have a girl educated well, for she would then 
know too much.” These are recent opinions. 
What should we find if we should ‘explore ancient 
writers? The same sentiments, no worse, no 
better. 


— 
> 





‘THE OLD COUPLET :— 


‘* Satan finds some mischief still, 

For idle hands to do!” 
expresses a great truth. Profitable occupation is 
a strong safeguard against evil. One chief source 
of failure in school government, comes from not 
knowing how to regulate and promote occupation. 
It must be agreeable. Uncongenial work is dis- 
tasteful to the mature; how much more to the young! 
Children like nothing better than their play, and 
they follow nature’s laws in choosing the kinds 
they like. Ilistory tells us that boys and girls 
in all ages, have had essentially the same p'aye; 
at least, itis certain that the games and sports in 
Athens, were almost counterparts of what we have 
to-day. Child nature does not change. 
Congenial work promotes healthy mental and 
If in education 
it should be observed, the drudgery of the school- 
room would disappear. Frcebel made this princi- 
ple the corner-stone of his system, with what 
results we well know; and the Edgeworths, before 
Froebe!,advocated the same method. These authors 
in 1798, wrote asfollows: ‘*‘ You cannot be a child 
all your life, child! Do go and fetch your book, 
and learn your task.’ This angry ‘apostrophe is 
provably addressed to a child at the moment when 
he is intent upon some agreeable occupation, which 
is now to be stigmatized with the ‘ame of play. 
Why that word should all at once change its mean- 
ing; why that should now be a crime which was 
formerly a virtue; why he, who had so often been 
told to go and play, should now be reviled for his 
disobedience, the young casuist is unable to dis- 
cover. A new era in his life now commences, The 
age of learning begins, and begins in sorrow. 
Spelling books, grammars, dictionaries, rods, and 
masters are collected; nothing is to be heard of in 
the house but tasks, nothing to be seen but tears.” 
Nearly a hundred years of educational work has 
passed since th:se words were written, and some 
progress has been made towurds better methods; 
but the world has yet much to learn as to how to 
make school work as agrecable as play ground 
work. 
All progress in educational practice is along the 
path of adaptation; the adaptation of work to 
capacity, and the adjustment of labor to the nature 
of the learner. A few years ago, a book appeared 
called ‘‘ Learning to read without tears.” It was 
a revelation to thousands who had supposed that 
sorrow and science were twins. We now admit 
that all healthy growth is pleasurable, and that 
p3in and sorrow are certain evidences of unnatural 
environments. But children must not be left at 
liberty with no restraint, but so guided and directed 
that what they do will be in accordance with their 
natures, and so agreeable. 
Children love occupation. School hours could 
be much lengthened if we knew how to teach. 
Our limitations come from our ignorance. The time 
is coming when pupils will get twice as much mental, 
bodi:y, and ethical discipline in a year as they do 
now: because the coming teachers will know better 
how to do their work. Hard work is the b st kind 
of work, if it is under the proper conditions; if it is 
done from proper incentives, and prompted by 





—* 


is no fault or misfortune for a human being to 


proper motives. 
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WHAT PREPARATION DOES A TEACHER 
NEED? 


Some teachers say : ‘Nothing but a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects he expects to teach, and practice.” They 
add that tact is essential to success, but claim that tact 
isa native endowment aud its possession cannot be ob- 
tained by study. This furniture put into the mind from 
books and observation is important, but not as impor- 
tant as culture or training, and professional information. 
Culture, or what is the same thing, mental discipline, is 
worth far more to the teacher than information, or what 
is called usually a good education. A teacher may be 
able to translate Latin rapidly and correctly, and have 
no breadth of judgment, no quickness of personal appre- 
hension, no ability of adapting himself to circumstances ; 
in fact, almost no one of the many possessions demanded 
in a good teacher. There are two qualifications found 
in the really successful administrator more umportant 
than the possession of a quantity of facts, The first of 
these is judgment, or what the people call common sense, 
and the second is a knowledge of the materials with which 
he has to deal. Common sense is generally supposed to 
be an inherited quality. This is a mistake. Of course 
the “‘ potentiality” must be present at the start; there 
must be something that can be educated before an edu- 
cation commences. This must be admitted. But after 
this, correct training always gives commonsense. There- 
fore we say that the most important thing a training 
school for teachers should give is common sense. This 
acquired, school government becomes an easy matter. 
It is impossible to tell any teacher how he should act un- 
der all possible circumstances. His own mind must give 
him that information. At present thousands of teachers 
have not this culture, and the result is they fail as soon 
as they are brought in contact with pupils and their 
parents. They can “ teach,” according to their ideal of 
what teaching is, but they can do little else. Itis usually 
said that their failure is due to a want of governing abil- 
ity. They ‘‘ know enough but don't know how to apply 
it.” This is the verdict of the world. The difficulty is 
in a lack of judgment education. 

The better a teacher is educated the better he can teach : 
but this by no means implies that the more facts a 
teacher knows the better he can teach. He who can in- 
tuitively (as a result of culture) know his pupils’ thoughts, 
appreciate their difficulties, meet their wants, know their 
peculiarities, and adapt his thoughts to their thoughts, 
his words to their comprehension, can teach : but he who 
cannot do this cannot teach, no matter how many books 
heknows. Learning andstudy areall important. Noth- 
ing can be placed before them, but learning and study 
must enlarge the conceptive powers, broaden generaliza- 
tion ability, quicken the observation, make vivid and cor- 
rect the imagination, and create a sensitive, ethical 
apprehension. 

The special preparation for a teacher is a knowledge of 
child nature, and he must gain this through a study of 
his own nature. The study of one or two good books on 
psychology will not help him in this work unless he 
learns to study himself, and he must do this frsm the love 
he has for the study, not ‘‘ bringing himself by a strong 
effort of the will to devote a whole year to this subject ;” 
but turning his thoughts within, in such a manner as. to 
learn how the mind grows to maturity, and how it acts 
both during its maturing and mature states. 

aie 

‘* Most teaching is given as medicine. All concerned 
take for granted that it must be unpalatable.”—R. H. 
Quick in a recent article on the ‘‘Teacher’s Use of the 
Memory.” Is this the statement of a fact in the United 
States? We are aware that some of our Iowa and Min- 
nesota friends deny that such teaching is to be found 
in those states. How about Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
New York? Our columns are open for replies. 


oie 
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A CONVERSATION. Teacher.—If you can’t say your 
lesson, you shall stay in and write it out half-a-dozen 
times. 

Pupil.—But I don’t like the lesson. 

Teacher.—Well, if you don’t like it, I'll keep you in 

till you do! 


THERE is to be no liquor-selling in this city on Sunday 
under the sanction of the law. The efforts of the so- 
called personal liberty party to open the saloons on that 
day have been defeated—and defeated overwhelmingly. 














CoL. PARKER gives some valuable information con- 
cerning the trip to California next summer. Those who 
are thinking of going to the National Association will not 
fail to read what he says. His estimates are from 
Chicago net New York. 


— 





EDITORIAL CORLRESPONDENCE. 

It was but a few years ago that Los Angeles was a 
very insignificant town, a mere village. It is now a thriv- 
ing city of 50,000 people, and there are signs that indicate 
a large expansion. It is believed by many persons that 
California will be divided into two states in a few years, 
and that Los Angeles will be the capital of the Southern 
state. It is well located, has push, and intelligence. 
Let us hope the unbounded wishes of its people may be 
realized. 

Returning from San Diego, I devoted some time toa 
study of its schools. The mud here is something to in- 
spire fear in the breast. The town is so new that pav- 
ing and sidewalks do not exist to any great extent, and 
hence it is hard to get about For it must be remem- 
bered that there is no winter here, only a rainy season. 
So deep was the mud, that I only visited the more con- 
venient schools. The superintendent is W. M. Friesner, 
formerly of Cedar Rapids, lowa. There are 5,350 chil- 
dren enrolled, and 122 teachers ; the high school has 168 
pupils, and Mr, F. H. Clark is its principal. So great is 
the demand for young men in this newly settled town, 
that it is a wonder there is any high school at all. 

The teachers are unusually intelligent ; very many are 
from the East, are normal graduates, and people of cul- 
ture. The children are Eastern children, not born on 
the spot. This place seems to have a great many Boston 
people in it ; just why this is, I cannot explain ; perhaps 
because the Santa Fe Railroad, that in a sense gave 
birth to this town, is owned by Boston people, so that 
the schools here are going to be first-class. There are 
difficulties to meet, and one is that there are so few 
buildings and teachers ; to overcome this, many schools 
are run on half-time; the teacher has one class in the 
morning, another in the afternoon. 

In East Los Angeles, there is a fine eight-room build- 
ing in charge of Mr. A. E. Baker. I noted here some 
admirable teaching and management. There was an at- 
mosphere of kindness and courtesy that was very grati- 
fying. I noted here, as in so many other schools in Cali- 
fornia, the grammar still reigns. In our schools on the 
Atlantic coast grammar has had its day, and it has gone 
tostay. Of course, I do not referto the high school where 
it properly belongs, but to the common school. The 
effort to oust grammar has been kept up for forty 
years ; David P. Page had the courage to say in 1845, 
that it should be deferred until algebra, philosophy, 
&c., were taken up, yet the public has felt that little 
was done if grammar was omitted. But it will not take 
so long to remove it from the California schools, for the 
teachers are very intelligent. It struck me that pen- 
manship receives much attention here. I saw, in several 
of the primary classes of this city, unusually good writ- 
ing. (In San Diego I saw, on a blackboard, a beautiful 
specimen of writing by a boy of fourteen ; it led me to 
look around, and I found what seemed to me quite re- 
markble attainments in penmanship.) The highest class 
in the Spring Street grammar school, under the charge 
of A. W. Plummer, the principal, gave a most interest- 
ing review of American history. It was carried on by 
the pupils in this way. A pupil whose name was called, 
rose and made a statement of some fact that seemed to 
him interesting; he then propounded a question, and 
named a pupil to answer it. This pupil gave the answer 
and also gave outa question. I remember these themes : 
‘* What were the effects of the surrender of Burgoyne?” 
‘* Describe the evacuation of Philadelphia?” ‘‘ What was 
Washington’s second battle?” Mr. Plummer is from 
the State of Maine, and is a graduate of the Castine Nor- 
mal School. Another good feature was the objective 
teaching. There were physiological charts supplied ; 
but this teacher had collected bones to illustrate what 
no chart can show. 

Supt. Friesner seemed to me to be unusually free from 
the pressure that usually weighs down these officials. 
He says: “‘ We are in search of good teachers; we pay 
according to ability ; one teacher in a grade will be paid 
more than another in the same grade in another school ; 
simply because she earns it, that is, is more skillful. 
If first class teachers will come here and do substitute 
work for a few months, they will get places at fair sal- 
aries. The average price is $85 per month ; the year is 
nine months. Those having state or normal school di- 
plomas are not examined.” He 1s laying the founda- 
tion for a fine system of schools. 

The rains have been nearly constant for over a’ week, 
and so my inspection of the schools of Riverside, San 
Bernardino, Santa Anna, and several other places, will, I 
fear, not be made. Supt. Northrop of Connecticut, was 
in the city; and, as usual, helping by his excellent 
lectures, A. M, K, 
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ARE WE PROGRESSING ? 

In spite of many obstacles we are progressing. This 
is our belief, but others think differently. Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton thinks that as compared with a cen 
tury ago “there is proportionately less solid learning, 
less zeal and ardor for the best attainable culture, less 
earnest striving for the real bread of life. "What is called 
popular education is perhaps sufficient for the mere busi- 
ness of life, for the practice of the arts of livelihood, but 
not broad enough to discipline and enlarge the mind, cul- 
tivate the taste, quicken the imagination and ennoble the 
character. There is in the public schools, almost no 
training of the judgment or of the faculties of observa- 
tion and reason, no inculcation of a sense of responsibility 
for self-improvement.” 

Will some of our thoughtful readers take up this cbal- 
lenge and answer it? If Professor Norton is correct and 
we are going in the wrong direction, the sooner we find 
it out the better will it be for the coming generation. W: 
trust we may receive an article on this subject. 


-o- 


WE learn from the London Schoolmaster that the 
introduction of shorthand into Rugby School, England, 
has proved a great success. There are nearly one hundred 
boys in the shorthand class, and all of them are most at- 
tentive and eager to learn. Dr. Percival, the head mas- 
ter, says ‘‘ the boys are delighted with the lessons,” and 
he thinks that shorthand will become a very popular sub- 
ject among them. 

The same paper says ‘‘ that the friends of technical ed- 
ucation will be glad to learn thatin the Municipal School 
of Art, in Birmingham, each succeeding year has wit- 
nessed an advance, and that since last year the progress 
has been marked by “‘ giant strides.” The improvement, 
moreover, is described as showing itself in exhibits of al- 
most every class. Among the most noticeable features 
of the exhibition of students’ work pointed out by the ex- 
aminers are the great development in the design section, 
and the vast improvement in the quantity and quality of 
the work in modeling. 





+ 
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It is said that when an ardent advocate of the “‘ univer- 
sal language ” gets talking on his hobby of “‘ Volapuk, a 
language without a country,” he makes his victims wish 
there was ‘‘a country without a language,” and that he 
was a native of it. But, we can stand his talk, except 
when he declares that it is to be added to our courses of 
study, and that all teachers will soon be required to 
speak, read, and write it with fluency before they can 
receive a third grade certificate. When he reaches this 
point we ask to be excused from further conversation on 
the painful subject. 


— 


A RESOLUTION has been passed by the board of educa- 
tion, this city, excusing all public school teachers who 
were absent on the three days of the storm, week before 
last. Superintendent Jasper was also instructed to obtain 
the names of all teachers who were present on those 
days and that they should be printed in the journal of 
the board. This is a remarkable honor considering all 
the circumstances in the case, but it does seem to us that 
the board could have been a little more magnanimous, 
especially to those who waded three miles at the immi- 
nent risk of losing life or limb. But perhaps it is all that 
could be expected. 





THE Evening School Committee of the board of edu- 
cation of this city, after investigating the attendance of 
the junior evening schools for girls, have decided that 
girls under fifteen, who work during the day, are not 
benefited by these schools. President Simmons, in his 
annual address, called attention to this subject. He 
believes that many use the schools only as a pretext to 
get into the streets at night, and thinks that the night 
sessions should be discontinued. Miss Dodge does not 
agree with Mr. Simmons, and, having investigated the 
matter herself, will probably oppose any measure taken 
to discontinue these night schools. 


+ 


A BILL has passed the United States Senate providing 
a commission of five persons on the subject of the alco- 
holic liquor traffic. It shall be their duty to investigate 
the traffic, its relations to revenue and taxation, and its 
general economic, criminal, moral and scientific aspects, 
in connection with the public welfare ; also to inquire 
and take testimony as to the practical results of license 
and prohibitory legislation for the prevention of intem- 
perance in the several states of the Union, 
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ples BRIEF ITEMS. 

It is proposed to build no more school houses 

in this city hereafter unless they are guaranteed 
to be fire-proof. 








THE Iowa State University has asked the 
Legislature for $20,000 to buy a baseball ground 
for the students. 





Dr. Erasmus Darwin's definition of a fool 
was “‘a person who never made an experiment 
in his life.” If he meant a person who never 
verified his opinions he was not so far wrong. 





Dr. BRADFORD recently said that the study 
of comparative religion is opening wondrous 
riches in new fields of religious and literary in- 
quiry. The Zend Avesta of the ancient fire- 
,worshipers, and the hymns of the Vedas are 
gead by many. They are filled with passages 
of supernal beauty which reflect the splendor of 
the eternal mountains, breathe the fragrance of 
early dawns, and are musical with voices of 
ancient songs. 


BESIDE Professor B. A. Hinsdale’s book on 
the ‘‘Old Northwest,” Townsend MacCoun, of 
this city, has in press an atlas of American His- 
torical Maps, for use in schools by students 
with whatever histories they may have as text-books. 
This will be a valuable book for students. 





** ALDEN’S Manifold Cyclopedia” will be completed in 
in thirty or more volumes; its price is 50 cents per 
volume, bound in cloth, and 65 cents, half morocco 
This corrects a mistake in last week’s ‘‘ Book Notices.” 


THE Industrial Education Association of this city is 
issuing frequent numbers of ‘‘ Educational Leaflets,” 
designed to give a comprehensive knowledge of what is 
being done on this and other educational questions at 
home, and abroad. The following subjects will show 
their scope: ‘‘The Argument for Manual Training,” 
“Public Education in Germany,” ‘‘ The Albany Re- 
port on Manual Training,” ‘‘ Manual Training at Spring- 
field, Mass.,” ‘‘The Study of History in Continental 
Schools,” ‘*The Scientific Treatment of Education.” 
“The New York City Schools during 1887,” ‘‘ The Naas 
Seminary for Teachers of Manual Training.” What the 
Teachers Récommend in France.” 





HERE are some of the features of April TREASURE- 
TROVE which will delight everybody ; girls, boys,parents, 
and teachers :—‘‘Blizzards and Cyclones,” a timely article 
with drawing by Feraud: ‘“‘Gen.Grant as a laundryman;” 
** At the Dog Show,” illustrated ; ‘‘ Getting There,” illus- 
trated ; ‘‘ Hidden Gold,” a story ; ‘‘ The Brotherhood of 
Engineers ;” ‘‘The German Band,” illustrated ; Kitty 
Kelton’s Friend,” a story by Mrs. Seberry, author of 
“Hidden Powers;” ‘‘ Work for Busy Fingers,” illus- 
trated ; ‘‘ One Glass and its Consequence,” a story ; ‘* A 
Famous Cook,” with portrait of ‘Marion Harland,” ‘‘ The 
Tron Count,” with portrait of Bismarck ; ‘‘ Talked About,” 
with portraits of Henry George and William O’Brien ; 
‘The next President ?” with portraits of John Sherman 
and Benjamin Harrison, Besides these are the special 
departments of so much use and value to teachers, the 
Prize Story Page, The Little Ones, Letter-Box, Puzzle- 
Box, and Twice-Told Tales. 





A QUEER but painful accident happened recently to 
Mr. J. G. Wood, the English author of many works on 
natural history, and a lecturer in England and this coun- 
try. He wasseverely bitten in the hand by a dog which 
had attempted to jump over an iron-spiked fence, and had 
been caught on the spikes. In his own words, “‘ The dog 
was hanging on a spike which penetrated his abdomen, 
and, as I was trying to lift him off, he, in his pain, caught 
my left hand, and gnawed it for some time before I could 
release it.” The animal had to beshot immediately after 
his rescue. 





-*- 
A SUMMARY VETO. 


The following note was received by an Ohio teacher 
from the ambitious mother of some of her pupils : 

“DeerCir: You willpleze not learn my children enny- 
think more about that fizzyollogy stuff. I do not think 
it is purty to talk to children about their Skillton and 
Bones, and I won’t have it. I want my children rased 
nice. You can learn them to speak grammer and talk 
korrect, but I do not dezire them to know that they have 
such things as bones. Pleze let them come home before 


the fizzyollogy class begins to talk.” Jane SIPLER, 





WINONA HIGH SCHOOL. 


A NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The new high school building recently dedicated at 
Winona, Minnesota, is a model of architectural beauty 
and convenience, costing about $50,000. Its exterior is 
handsome, the material being brick, stained a deep red, 
and liberally trimmed with cut stone. It hasatower 100 
feet high, at one corner of the building, which faces on 
two streets. The basements contain the heating appar- 
atus, alsoa large room ultimately designed for use in 
manual training work. The first floor contains two large 
halls running at right angles to each other, the superin- 
tendent’s office, a handsome and homelike room with an 
oriel window, the general office, the library, the main as- 
sembly room, and some recitation rooms. The library is 
a large alcove off the main hall and contains shelves of 
solid oak, on which are a choice selection of books. It is 
artistically lighted by stained glass windows. The sec- 
ond floor contains recitation rooms, laboratories, a lec- 
ture or alumni room, furnished with chairs of antique 
oak, and the museum, while above is an attic suitable for 
a gymnasium. 

The amount of space devoted to scientific work is in- 
dicative of the change which has come over the educa- 
tional spirit within the last fifteen or twenty years. More 
than one-half of the second story is allotted to chemis- 
try, physics, and zoology. There is an admirable collec- 
tion of apparatus for illustration in philosophy, chemistry, 
ete. Over the large opening between two rooms in this 
department is placed a rolling screen, upon which the 
instructor may throw magnified pictures by means of a 
fine stereopticon. The chemical laboratory contains every 
convenience. 

Special attention has been bestowed upon the room 
used for the drawing classes. It is in the northeast cor- 
ner, frescoed in quiet shades, and provided with tables 
especially adapted to drawing purposes. 

The museum is in this part of the building. It is L 
shaped, and furnished with ample cases and cabinets for 
the fine specimens which already constitute a most enter- 
taining study. 

On the southeast corner of this floor is a room designed 
for commercial classes. It is fitted up after the style of 
a bank, where the classes carry out into actual practice 
their business theories. 

The finishing of the interior is mainly of red oak, and 
white pine. The hall windows and door transoms are of 
stained glass. The recitation rooms are furnished with 
college chairs of late design, each having an arm-rest up- 
on which the pupil may rest his note book. 

Prof. V. G. Curtis, the able superintendent of schools, 
has done much by his untiring efforts, to make the 
schools noted for their excellence. 


+ 
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A PAPER on “Elementary Education,” prepared for 
the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, of July 6 and 
7 last, by J. J. Mapel, president of the State Normal 
School at Milwaukee, has been published in pamphlet 
form. It is a concise and thorough treatment of the 
subject,—the author especially emphasizing the necessity 
of developing clear concepts in the mind of the child 








corresponding to the words used. Tt is an able paper, 


WHAT SEVERAL LEADING SOUTHERN- 
ERS SAY CONCERNING SOUTHERN 
ILLITERACY. 


Mr. Henry COLEMAN, Eastman, Ga., says 

“Unless national aid is given the public school syste 
is in danger.” 

Mr. C. D. NicHoLas, of Mobile, Ala., says : 


“ The states are doing as well as it is possible for them 
to do, but ‘their inability to meet the demands upon 
them is very plainly shown by the fact that there is no 
diminution in the number of the illiterate in proportion 
to our growing country, but rather an increase.’”’ 


Mr. FRANK J. WISE, secretary of the school 
board of the city of Pine Bluff, Ark., says : 


“The annua) increase of illiteracy in the country, 
particularly in the cotton-growing states, is in my 
opinion an indisputable and lamentable fact. I believe 
the census of 1880 will show it. . . ’ If itbetrve that 
ignorance is displacing intelligence, which is the basis 
of our institutions it is a question paramount to all 
others.” 


PROFESSOR Hoaa, of Fort Worth, says: 


“ Tlliteracy is increasing at a fearful rate even among 
the white citizens of Texas. In 1870 there were only 
17,505 illiterate white voters but in 1880 there were 
33,905. There you have the startling increase of white 
voting Texans of 90 per cent. The colored illiterate 
number 47,235 voters in 1870 and 56,699 in 1880,an in- - 
crease of 20 per cent.” 


The Charleston News and Courier: 


“ Every year taat is lost means so many more ignorant and 
dangerous voters who have passed beyond hope of redemption or 
improvement.” 


Dr. Curry, long distinguished as the agent of the 
Peabody School Fund, and now our Minister to Spain, 
who may rank as the very highest authority on the sub 
ject, says: 

“* Nearly one-half of the white children and more than one-half 
of the colored are growing up without educational advantages’ 
The resources of the South are wholly inadequate to meet the 
heavy burden which is upon her. In her present financial condition 
universal education without Federal aid is impossible. ; 
The South had,in 1870, 4.189.972 illiterates and in 1880, 4,741,173, 
an increase of over one-half million in spite of the educational 
activities of the intermediate ten years. . . The total 
number of males of voting age in the South in 1880 was 4,119,908 
and of these 1,363,844 were illiterate. Thirty-three and one- 
tenth per cent. of the voters in the South are illiterate. Of th 
illiterate 69.8 per cent are colored and 30.2 per cent. are white. 
It is especially significant that these figures show an increase of 
illiterate voters in the last decade.” ; 


Jupcr A. A. Guntry, of Monroe, La., says : 

“ Everybody who believes in public education is an advocate of 
national aid to education and fully recognizes the pressing ne- 
cessity of extraneous assistance.” 

The Rev. A. G. Haywoop, agent of theSlater Fund, 
an expert of authority akin to thi of Dr. Curry, writes 
November 24, 1887, from Decatur, Ga., of the bill for 
national aid : 

“ It is more needed in the South with each year : illiteracy out- 
grows wealth. The South is not able to carry its double burden 


of ignorance and poverty. . . . The South is not prosperous 
outside a few cities." 


JupGE BECKNER, an eminent citizen of Kentucky, 
writes from Winchester : 


“IT see no reasonable hope for schools for the children of this 
state sufficient for their proper education within the next gener- 
ation or two, unless Federal aid comes right speedily.” 





THE VALUE OF AN EDUCATION. 





There is one incident in the life of Sergeant Jasper, the 
hero of Fort Moultrie and Savannah, which might well 
point a moral. It is here given in the words of the 
author of the life of Gen. Francis Marion: 

That great man, Governor Rutledge, in presence of 
the regiment, took the sword from his side, and with his 
own noble hand presented it to Sergeant Jasper, he also 
offered him a commission on the spot; but this Jasper 
absolutely refused. ‘I am greatly obliged to you, 
Governor,” he said, ‘‘ but I had rather not have a com- 
mission ; as I am, I pass very well with such company as 
a poor sergeant has any right to keep; if I were to get a 
commission, I should be forced to keep higher company ; 
and then, as I don’t know how to read, I should only be 
throwing myself in a way to be laughed at !” 

Parents, who can waste on grog and tobacco that 
precious money you ought to educate your children 
with, think of this! Of how many of the sons of our 
country may it be said : 

“ Chill penury repressed their noble worth 
And froze the genia) current of the soul.” ! 





--W, 8, Morrison, 
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HO, FOR CALIFORNIA! 


By Cou, F. W. PARKER. 


About this time in the year teachers begin to dream of 
vacation, of quiet rest from arduous toil, seashore, 
mountains, lakes, Europe, fishing, or hunting. Many of 
the more thoughtful and devoted in our noble profession 
think of the summer school, with a view of enhancing 
their skill and knowledge. But towards whichever of 
these many ways of spending the vacation the mind in- 
clines, it is a time for planning and for reckoning costs. 
The dollars and cents play no small part in deciding the 
kind of rest to be sought, the distances to be traveled, or 
the pedagogical lectures to be enjoyed. The purpose of 
this writing is to aid teachers in making up their minds. 
The best advice Ican giveis, by all means, ‘‘Cross the con- 
tinent to the Pacific”—now that there is such a grand 
opportunity. 

I speak from the faith that ‘‘cometh by sight.” In 
the summer of ’85 it was our (my wife and myself) good 
fortune to cross the Rockies with the Grand Army of the 
Republic on their trip to San Francisco, and because the 
journey was so interesting and instructive, I can em- 
phatically advise all my fellow teachers, who can possi- 
sibly rake and scrape together enough of the “ root of 
all evil,” to take the trip. There is no summer school in 
the land, Saratoga, Martha’s Vineyard, or Normal 
Park, with the ‘‘mud pie” attachment not excepted, 
which can begin to give teachers so much of positively 
useful and actual knowledge for their school rooms as 
the grand and wonderful things they can see by wan- 
dering over the “‘ primary land mass” of America. 

The most learned lectures, the finest expositions of ped- 
agogical truth, sink into insignificance before the les- 
sons, geographical, geological, botanical, zcological, and 
ethnological, that two thousand miles of prairies, moun- 
tains, and broad plateaus have for teachers. Then it is 
such a very easy thing to do—a comfortable Pullman or 
an airy Tourists’ car, good company, and, from Chi- 
cago, five days of magnificent panoramas. There is not 
a tedious nor uninteresting moment anywhere ; it is one 
continued pleasure that even the heat and biting alkali 
of the desert cannot abate. For seven hundred miles is 
the rolling prairie—the erstwhile homes of vast herds of 
buffalos, new opened to the world by virtue of the iron 
horse. Then breathe the pure, bracing air seven thou- 
sand feet above the sea, and behold the prairies running 
clear to the base of the foothills, beyond which glisten 
the snowy tops of the glorious Rockies. The prairie 
close to the mountains is a desert no longer; the skill of 
the Western Yankee has changed it into a paradise cov- 
ered with beautiful crops, and beautiful thriving cities 
and villages. Denver itself, nestled in the rugged flanks 
of the buttresses of the great plateau, is a sight worth 
the journey to see. Then over the mountains, by snow- 
clad peaks, through deep canons, winding up precipices, 
we behold a moving panorama of mountains and tumb- 
ling water, unrolling itself before our never-satisfied vis- 
ion, a succession of beauty and grandeur, too soon fading. 

I once thought, at least my old Smith’s geography 
said, that a ‘‘ plateau is a high plain.” It is plain that 
the geography was wrong, for there is very little land in 
our Great Basin that can be called a plain; rugged, 
crumbling mountains, turn where you will; a grand 
opportunity everywhere for studying world-building. 

Stop a day at Salt Lake City, and to the other 
‘‘ologies” add the study of sociology. As for zoology, 
the prairie dogs, with their bosom friends the owls, jack- 
rabbits, and rattlesnakes, gaze at you from their count- 
less villages as you whirl through the desert ; at least the 
dogs and owls gaze; I am not so sure about the rattle- 
snake’s power of vision. Two days in the Great Basin 
and the snow-crowned Sierras delight your soul. You 
can stop a day in the beautiful cities of Carson and 
Reno, or in another day go to Virginia City and drop 
down into the earth 3,200 feet. One day’s ride in a 
coach from Carson City will take you up the steep sides 
of the Sierras to Lake Tahoe, the most beautiful lake in 
the wide world. Joining the Central Pacific again at 
Truckee, you slide down the slopes of mountains, 
through thirty miles of snow sheds, past magnificent 
scenery, into the lovely valley of California; lunch at 
Sacramento, and speed away down the valley to the 
hospitable city of Oakland; a steamer ride of thirty 
minutes, and you are at the city of the Golden Gate— 
San Francisco, 

My brief sketch is about the Union and Central Pacific, 
It is not easy te choose the two routes that you may go 
and come upon, for each of the four has very urgent 
claims, The Denver and Rio Grande, travelers say, has 


most interesting, as it adds the history of Indians and 
Mexicans to its inviting list ; the Northern Pacific is 
magnificent with the Yellowstone Park for its crowning 
attraction, and I am told that the new Canadian Pacific 
is crowded with wonderful scenes. Lessons, lessons full 
of the deepest interest and profit everywhere! but the 
culminating lesson, that which surpasses all others is the 
genuine hospitality that awaits us in this land where a 
new civilization has developed the truest, frankest cor- 
diality ever known in the history of the world. We shall 
receive a new lesson in the Golden Rule from the hearty 
greeting and bounteous kindness that blesses strangers 
in astrange land. I am sure that some one will accuse 
me of indulging in my ruling fault of an untamed en- 
thusiasm, but I confidently appeal to the members of the 
Grand Army who visited California in ’85 to stand by 
my assertion, believing they would make them even 
stronger. I once thought that Boston was the most 
hospitable city in the United States, but the ‘“* Hub” can- 
not “‘ hold a candle” to ‘‘ Frisco” in the line of a perpetual 
welcome. California is Massachusetts warmed up to a 
white heat of enthusiastic kindliness. Every veteran of 
the Grand Army of the past went home full of a better 
and grander love for humanity, because of the friend- 
ship poured upon him without stint. I am sure the 
Grand Army of the future, the teachers of America, 
will receive just as hearty a greeting, and just as gener- 
ous treatment. I cannot urge my fellow teachers too 
strongly to go, nor picture the lessons and the interest in 
too vivid a light. I know full well, too well, the main 
objection—the lack of the mighty dollar. Thousands 
would take the long trip if the cost could be brought 
within their limited means. The state committee of 
Illinois is trying to meet this the greatest difficulty—cost, 
in a very practical way. They have thoroughly investig- 
ated the whole matter, getting the best offers that the 
railroads would give, and I am permitted to present the 
results for the benefit of all teachers and their friends 
on this side of the mountains. In order to present reli- 
able facts upon which teachers can safely reckon, it was 
necessary to make definite and specified arrangements 
with railroad authorities and eating-houses, for the entire 
trip. The terms here given, except the board in San 
Francisco, are according to contract, and teachers may 
reckon the entire journey making due allowance for 
extras. 
Cost OF RounD TRIP FROM CHICAGO. 


MAXIMUM. 
Ticket - - - - $72.50 
Berth in Pullman sleeper - - 37.00 


Meals 50c. each, 3 per day, 18 days - 27.00 
Board in San Francisco or Oakland, 8 
days, $1.50 per day - - - 12.00 
Porters’ fees = - - : - 1.00 
Total cost round trips - . 149.50 
MINIMUM COST. 
Ticket - - - - - $72.50 
Tourist car - - - - -_—— 
Mattress and curtains - - - 1.50 
Meals 18 days, $1 per day - - - 18.00 
Board in San Francisco or Oakland - — 
8 days, $1.50 per day - . - 12.00 
Porters’ fee - - - 1.00 
$105.u0 


Total cost of round trip in Tourists’ Car. 

These figures may need some explanation, but they 
are made from trustworthy data—the written promises 
of the railroad authorities. The route chosen for the 
outward trip is the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
reaching Kansas City by the Chicago and Alton. The 
regular time from Chicago to San Francisco is five days. 
One day will be given to visit the old city of Santa Fe, 
one day to the celebrated Las Vegas Springs, two days 
to Los Angeles and Pasadena. Allowing one more day 
for possible stops the train will reach San Francisco in 
ten days. The return route is by the Central Pacific and 
by the Union Pacific or Denver and Rio Grande, stopping 
two days at Salt Lake City, and one at Denver, 

The difference in price between the two estimates lies 
principally in the choice of a berth in a Pullman or one 
in a Tourists’ car. The former costs $37 for the round 
trip ; the latter nothing in addition to the regular ticket. 
The Tourists’ car, sometinies called an Emigrant car, has 
the same trucks precisely as a Pullman, and is in every 
way just as strong, steady, and safe. The difference is 
that the Tourists’ car is not veneered nor ornamented; 
and has cane seats instead of cushions. The Tourists’ 
car is plain, simple and comfortable ; the toilet rooms are 
not #0 convenient ; the eyes are not dazzled by mirrors. 

I am telling now of what ‘‘I doknow.” A party of the 
Grand Army found no sleepers at Portland, Oregon, and 





the grandest canon scenery ; the Santa Fe route is the 


must wait two days or take a Tourists’ car, 





The party consisted of ladies and gentlemen, some of 
them well known to readers of the JOURNAL: Geri’, 
Gobin, of Pennsylvania, with his wife, and Judge 
Veazey, of Vermont ; Gen’l Beaver, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania joined us at the Yellowstone Park, and Grand 
Commander Rea, of the G. A. R., was with us part of the 
way. We organized in military form under commander 
General Gobin and staff. The ladies cooked the coffee ; 
the surgeon distributed medicine according to our 
several needs. It was a jolly, happy party—camp-fire 
every evening. Gov. Beaver isa capita! singer as well 
as a noble hero. Gen’l Gobin led us, as he will probably 
lead the van in the next gubernatorial race in Pennsy]l- 
vania, when Gov. Beaver will be promoted to the Vice 
Presidency of the United States. All the party declared 
unanimously that a Tourists’ car with good company and 
breakfasts, cooked by one of the party, and taken d la 
picnic is preferable to the finest Pullman. 

Thirty-seven dollars is not the only saving that can be 
made by taking a berth in a Tourists’ car. There is a 
good stove upon which tea and coffee can be made. The 
occupants of a car club together and purchase provisions 
for breakfast and supper. By taking dinner at eating- 
houses and supper and breakfast in the car, at least 50 
cents per day may be saved. A mattress and curtains 
will be supplied in Chicago for $1.50. Each member of 
the party can bring one pillow and one large shawl or 
stout blanket. Twenty-four wil] form the party for each 
car, giving one berth to each individual, and leaving one 
section for a “‘ cozy corner,” and one for baggage. 

Passengers may sleep in the cars when stopping over 
a day or more. ‘ 

Full arrangements for board in Oakland and San 
Francisco will be made. It is proposed to take rocms 
and board at restaurants of which there are plenty, 
cheap and good. 

Parties can join the main excursion frcm Chicago at 
Bloomington, Springfield, Alton, and St. Louis. For the 
sake of good health, sound education, anda strong desire 
to visit our brethren and sisters on the Pacific Slope, all 
teachers who can possibly do so should make an effort 
to go. 


— 
—. 


THE NEW YORK COMPULSORY EDUCATIONAL 
BILL. 








By Supt. E. N. Jonss, Saratoga Springs. 


This bill was prepared by a committee appointed at 
the meeting of the state council of school superinten- 
dents held in Rochester in November last. The bill pro- 
vides that every person having control of any child be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 14 years, residing in any city or 
union free school district, shall send such child to school 
or cause him to be instructed regularly at home during 
the whole period that the public school of the city or dis- 
trict is in session, unless the child is mentally or physi- 
cally unfitted to attend. 

No child, between the ages of 8 or 14 years, residing in 
a city or union free school district shall be allowed to la- 
bor during the hours any public school is in session, 
each violation of this section to be punishable by a fine. 

Provision is also made for the appointment of a truant 
officer in every city or union free school district. He 
will make a complete census of all children of school age, 
and apprehend the parent or guardian of truants and see 
that the law is enforced. Failure to comply with this 
provision will cause a forfeiture of the public money. 
Every city or union free school district shall provide 
adequate accommodation for all children who wish to 
attend, before September 1, 1891. Withholding of pub- 
lic school moneys will be the penalty for failure to do so. 
Stringent regulations in regard to truants are also made, 
and any one who shall state in writing that he cannot 
compel a child in his control to attend school shall be re- 
lieved of his obligations to the child, which shall be ap- 
prehended by the truant officer, to be placed in a school 
especially provided for truants. Provision is made for a 
school for incorrigible children, not deemed criminals. 
A committee, consisting of the governor, secretary of 
state, comptroller, state treasurer, attorney-general and 
state superintendent of public instruction, shall locate 
such a school and purchase the site. Upon the convey- 
ance of the site to the state, the state superintendent 


shall appoint nine trustees to have the management and 
supervision of the school. There are elaborate directions 
in the bill for the ent, direction, reports, sys- 
tem, ete., of such a school. Tne amount of appropria- 
tion for this is left blank. 

This is probably the most important educational meas- 
upon which the present legislature will be called to 
it should receive the earnest support of all who 

evils of and non-attendance 
school system of the state made more 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 





THE NEW YORK MANUAL TRAINING COURSE. 





THIRD GRADE COURSE. 


LaNnGuUAGE LEssons.—Reading—in a Second Reader ; 
the meaning of phrases and selected words which have 
been read ; spelling—words selected from reading les- 
sons, and other familiar words (orally and in writing) : 
lessons on familiar objects—continued. 

FoRM AND DRrawIine.—Form—cone—base, vertex ; 
pyramid—square, triangular; equilateral triangle ; 
squares on diameters, on diagonals ; concentric squares. 

Drawing.—cylinder, cone, oblong, triangle with two 
equal sides ; faces of a solid, in group ; circles—diame- 
ters ; parallel lines ; squares on diameters and on diago- 
nals—add curved lines symmetrically arranged; two 
adjacent faces of a solid; common objects—window, 
door ; groups of tablets. 

WriITING.—Sentences continued ; short words without 
capitals. 

SEwInG.—Threading of needle ; use of thimble ; over- 
handing. 

ARITHMETIC.—Addition—three columns of ten figures 
(including examples with concrete numbers); simple 
practical questions in addition and subtraction (to be 
worked without slate and pencil) ; multiplication table 
—through six times twelve; Roman numbers—to in- 
clude D. 

VocaL Music.—Instruction continued, with the use 
of staff, clef, notes of different length, time, etc. 


MANUAL FOR THIRD GRADE. 
FIRST SERIES OF LESSONS.—TIME : TWO MONTHS. 


FormM.—Cone—Place before the pupils a cone and a 
cylinder. Require them to handle each, as with solids in 
previous grades ; to fee: the curved surfaces, and to tell 
how they differ ; to notice that both solids have circu- 
lar faces; that the curved surface of one is straight 
from end to end and that its ends are of equal size; that 
the curved surface of the other tapers directly to a point 
at one end ; that one will stand on either end ; the other, 
on one end only. Teach the term, base, as the name for 
that face of an object on which it stands, and the term, 
vertex, as the name of the point at the top. Teach the 
name, cone. 

Pupils to name objects having a similar shape ; as, 
top, sharpened pencil, etc. 

Modeling a Cone.—Before modeling the cone let the 
pupils roll the cylinder and thecone on a slate and notice 
how each moves, and thus learn how to roll the clay 
when forming the cone. Makea clay cylinder and form 
the cone from it by pressing one end and by rolling ; or 
make it by shaping the clay into a tapering form, then 
rolling it. : 

To develop fuller conceptions of the curved surface of 
a cone, let the pupils roll and wrap the model closely in 
a piece of paper, and then cut the paper so that it will 
fit the curved surface. Many cone shapes may easily be 
made from paper semi-circles. 

DrawinG.—Place a cylinder in front of the class, in a 
position level with the eyes of the pupils, so that the 
solid will be seen as an oblong. Require the pupils to 
hold their slates in a vertical position, resting the bottom 
on the desk, then to draw lines to represent the shape of 
the cylinder as they see it ; then to place the slate on the 
desk in the usual position for drawing, and to draw the 
cylinder again as they see it. 

Next place a cone in front of the class, in a position 
level with the pupils’ eyes, so that they can see the cone 
asatriangle. Require them to hold their slates in a ver- 
tical position, as before, and to draw lines to represent 
the shape of the cone as they see it ; then to place the 
slate on the desk and to draw the cone again as they 
see it. 

Now direct the pupils to draw an oblong with sides 
two inches by four inches ; and an acute angled triangle 
with two sides of four inches, and the other side two 
inches. Let the pupils compare these forms with those 
drawn previously to represent the cylinder and the 
cone, 

Form.—Pyramids—Place before the pupils a cone, a 


to represent the five faces of the pyramid. Let the 
pupils look at the cone, feel it, move it; then look at 
the pyramid, feel it, move it, and notice wherein the two 
differ, and, also, wherein they resemble each other. 
They should notice that both taper to a point; that both 
will stand; that one has a circular base, and one a 
square base; that one has a curved surface tapering 
directly to a point ; that the other has equal, flat faces 
all tapering to the same point, called the vertex. Teach 
the term pyramid, as the name of this new solid. Let 
the pupils fit the several tablets to the different faces of 
the pyramid. 

Forthe purpose of teaching the *inds of pyramids, place 
before the pupils a square pyramid and a triangular 
one, with tablets to fit all the faces of both. Let the 
pupils feel each pyramid; compare their bases, their 
other faces and the number of these faces, and fit the 
several tablets to the different faces. Teach the term, 
square pyramid, as the name of the one with a square 
base, and the term triangular pyramid, as the name of 
the one with a triangular base. 

Call attention to the equal sides of the triangles used ; 
teach the term, equilateral triangle, as the name for the 
triangle having all its sides equal. 

To develop fuller conceptions of the surfaces of these 
pyramids, let the pupils fold a piece of paper around 
each, creasing the paper at the edges of the pyramid ; 
then let them open the papers and notice the shape of 
each face and the number of its triangular faces. These 
papers may then be cut so as to leave only the triangles 
joined at their sides. Now lead the pupils to notice the 
shape of the entire surface of each pyramid. 

Modeling Pyramids.—The pupils may make cones of 
clay, then flatten the opposite sides to form the square 
pyramid, as was done with the cylinder to form the 
square prism ; or they may first shape the pyramid by 
gentle pressure with thumb and fingers, then lightly 
tap the sides to give them smooth faces, pupils to 
compare the clay pyramid with the model, and to correct 
errors. 

Proceed in a similar manner to model the triangular 
pyramid, 

DRAWING.—Place the square pyramid before the 
pupils and require them to draw the front face ; then to 
turn the pyramid a quarter of the way around and draw 
the next face; and continue to turn thus and to draw 
the other triangular faces. Next let them lay the pyra- 
mid on a triangular face and draw its base. 

Now, let the pupils place the tablets side by side, so 
that the long sides shall coincide as in the paper surface 
previously formed, and then draw the triangular faces 
of the square pyramid, side by side, on paper, in a shape 
that may be cut out and folded around this solid. Proceed 
in a similar manner to draw the faces of the triangular 
pyramid ; to represent them with tablets ; to cut out the 
paper in the shape formed by the tablets and to fold it 
around this solid. 

Circles.—Let the pupils practice drawing circles with 
free movement. Let them also draw diameters of the 
circles. 

Conceptions of Length.—Teach the pupils to fold strips 
of paper into three equal lengths, also into six equal 
lengths. Teach them to divide lines into three equal 
parts, and into six equal parts. Let them place dots 
two inches apart, three inches apart, four inches apart, 
and connect them with straight lines. 


SECOND SERIES OF LESSONS.—TIME: TWO MONTHS. 


Form.—Squares on Diameters and Squares on Diago- 
nals.—Place before the pupils pieces of square paper. 
Direct them to fit opposite edges of one square together, 
then to fold’and crease it; then to place the other pair 
of opposite edges even, and crease at the fold as before, 
thus representing the diameters of the squares. 

Direct them to fold another square from corner to 
corner so as to represent both of its diagonals. Now 
lead the pupils to notice how the two squares are folded, 
and teach them the term, square on its diameters, as 
the name of the square in which its diameters are repre- 
sented: also, teach the term, square on its diagonals, as 
the name of the squafe in which ils diagonals are repre- 
sented. 

Next require the pupils to represent squares on diame- 
ters by folding paper; then to represent squares on di- 
agonals by folding paper. Now direct the pupils to 
draw two squares—one representing a square on its 
diameters, and the other representing a sjzuare on its 
diagonals, Next teach them to draw lines to represent 
diameters, and then to draw the sides of the square 
around the diameters; also, teach them to draw lines 
to represent diagonals, and then to draw the sides of the 





square pyramid, four triangular tablets and a square one 


square, inclosing the diagonals, 


Concentric Squares.—For developing conceptions of 
concentric squares, place before the pupils paper squares, 
of different sizes and colors. Require them to fold two 
or more squares of different sizes and colors, on their 
diameters, and thus to find their centers ; also to fold 
two or more squares of different sizes and colors, on 
their diagonals, and thus to find their centers. Now let 
the pupils place large and small squares, folded on 
diameters, together, so that the creases and centers 
shall coincide; also let them place together large 
and small squares that are folded on diagonals, 
so that the creases and centers shall coincide. Lead 
the pupils to notice that in each case the centers 
of the squares coincide, and that all the corresponding 
sides are parallel; then teach the term, concentric 
squares, as the name of two or more squares in either 
of the arrangements represented. 

DRAWING.—Require the pupils to draw parallel lines 
in different positions ; also, to draw concentric squares 
with the diameters represented; with the diagonals 
represented ; to draw squares on diameters ; squares on 
diagonals ; to add to the diameters, and to the diagonals 
symmetrically arranged curved lines. 

From Objects.—Direct the pupils to lay a square prism 
on its side, with an end toward them, to fit on it a tri- 
angular prism, and then to draw the end view of the 
combination. 

Request the pupils to draw common objects ; as, the 
lower half of a window, with the panes in proper shape ; 
also a door with its panels. 

Place before the class, on a level with the eyes of the 
pupils,a large square prism with one face directly 
toward them. Direct them to hold their slates in a ver- 
tical position while drawing the face, then the teacher 
may turn an edge of the prism toward the pupils so that 
the two faces seen will appear equal, and request them 
to draw the two faces together, as they see them—first 
holding the slate on the desk in a vertical position ; then 
to repeat the drawing of the faces with the slate or 
paper in the usual position. 

After the pupils can draw the two faces of the square 
prism fairly well, the teacher may place before the class 
a large square pyramid, with one face fronting the 
pupils, and require them to draw that face ; then turn 
the pyramid so that two faces can be seen distinctly by 
the pupils, as in the case of the square prism, and re- 
quest them to draw both faces together, as they see 
them. 

Use of Tablets in Drawing.—Give each pupil two 
square, two oblong and two triangular tablets, and let 
each arrange these in a group, which he may think 
would make a good one to draw; then let him draw 
the group on paper, representing all the edges of the 
tablets. Then let him make other combinations. 

Bowes,—Request the pupils to draw, on paper, squares 
with three-inch sides in a group that may be cut out and 
folded into the shape of a cube. Let them draw ob- 
longs and squares in a group; cut out the group and 
fold it into a box shaped like a square prism. Teach 
them how to draw, to cut, and to fold paper for a box 
with a bottom four inches square, and with sides two 
inches high, without a cover. Let them also draw and 
make similar boxes of other sizes. 


SOME GEOGRAPHICAL ERRORS CORRECTED. 








By J. W. Repway. 
THE EARTH'S SHAPE. 

One of the most interesting facts, which recent geodetic 
surveys have developed, concerns the shape of the earth. 
These surveys show that the earth is not a true oblate 
spheroid, but that it now closely resembles a cylinder 
with the corners rounded off. In other words the earth 
has ‘‘ square-shouldered ” shape which astronomers find 
to be common also to the planets Jupiter and Saturn. 
Between the 20th and 30th parallels the waters of the 
ocean are estimated to be a little more than ten metres 
higher than their normal level ; that is, the surface of the 
water is forty feet farther from the center of the earth 
than it would be, were the earth a true oblate spheroid. 
ANOTHER PROOF OF THE CURVED SURFACE OF THE 

EARTH. 

One of the most instructive proofs of the curved sur- 
face of the earth has never been mentioned in our school 
text-books until within a quite recent period. If a good 
engineer’s level be sighted over a pond when the surface 
of the water is very quiet, a slight, apparently .upward 
curvature of the line is at once noticeable. If the 
telescope placed at the water level, be sighted at a stake, 
one mile distant, the line of sight strikes the stake eight 
inches above the surface of the water, That, is, if th 
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eye be at the water’s level it would just see the top of a 
stake which projects eight inches above the water. 
Ata distance of two miles the stake must project 82 
inches ; at a distance of three miles,72 inches ; four miles, 
128 inches ; five miles, 200 inches, etc. 


THE EARTH’S INTERIOR. 


It is now admitted by all students of geology that the 
theory of an earth with a liquid interior surrounded by a 
solid crust is untenable. The earth in its relation to the 
laws of gravitation, behaves like a solid body, and not 
like a liquid surrounded by a thin crust. It must not be 
inferred, however, that this view precludes the existence 
of a highly heated interior. On the contrary, a heated 
interior is fully in accord with the laws of gravitation. 
But liquefaction depends largely on pressure, and the 
enormous pressure of the outer parts of the earth per- 
mits the heated interior from taking a liquid form. 

It is evident upon a moment’s thought that an earth 
having a crust only forty or fifty miles thick would pre- 
sent but little stability to a force so enormous as the at- 
tractive force of the sun and the moon. There would 
be not only tide-waves of water but also tide-waves of 
the earth’s mass itself. Such a tide-wave would be ex- 
ceedingly small, but yet measureable, and both the ad- 
vance and the recession of the wave would be marked 
by earth-shocks caused by the bending of the strata. 


THE DIRECTION OF THE TIDE-WAVE. 


Another common error is generally entertained about 
the direction of the tide-wave. We are commonly 
taught that the tide wave moves from east to west. That 
is its general direction. But the law is observed only in 
the broad expanse of the southern oceans: north of the 
equator the rule becomes rather the exception. In the 
North Atlanticthe wave moves northward, and bending 
around the north coast of Norway, turns eastward and is 
finally lost in the Arctic Ocean. 

Sergeant (now Lieutenant) Brainard, one of the sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated Greeley Expedition made a number 
of interesting discoveries about the direction of the tide- 
wave, At Lady Franklin Bay, the northern station, the 
tide came in from the north, Here the incoming tide was 
about two degrees warmer than the out-going tide. At 
Cape Sabine, the southern camp, the tide came from the 
south. This remarkable phenomenon Brainard interprets 
as establishing the insular character of Greenland. In 
his opinion it can be accounted for only by the suppo- 
sition that the water flowed around the northern shore 
of Greenland and entering Robson Channel, flowed 
southward to Hall Basin. 


DAILY NUMBER OF TIDE-WAVES. 


Still another erroneous bit of information,which we are 
commonly taught, avers that there are but two tide 
wavesaday. This is strictly true when the sun and 
moon are in conjunction, but not at other times. When- 
the sun and moon are in opposition there are four tide- 
waves, two of the sun and two of the moon, The former 
are very slight and are scarcely noticeable, except by 
delicate measurement, As the moon swings around into 
conjunction the solar and lunar waves again blend into 
one. It is true that the solar wave may be practically 
neglected because of its insignificant size, but the princi- 
ple is there, and as a matter of consistency, it should not 
be neglected when the subject of tides is discussed in our 
class work. 

In describing the abnormally high tides which are 
found in nearly all V-shaped estuaries which face the 
tide-wave, we most always fall back on the Bay of Fun- 
dy asanexample. As a matterof fact, the tides of this 
bay are high, but there are fifty places along the coast of 
Maine, where tide-water is nearly as high as in the bay 
named. The extreme high tide is not found in the Bay 
of Fundy, but in Minas (or Mines) Basin, a long, narrow 
estuary which isan arm.of the Bay of Fundy. Here the 
tide occasionally rises to a height of eighty feet. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TIDAL WAVES AND TIDE WAVES. 


The tidal waves, following earthquakes which origin- 
ate near the sea,should not be confounded with the daily 
tide-waves. So far as origin is concerned they have 
nothing whatever incommon. The former are probably 
caused by the oscillation, or up-and-down motion of the 
earth’s surface. The tidal wave following the earth- 
quake at Arica, a few years since, was a fine example of 
waves of this character. Immediately after the first 
shock, the water receded from the anchorage, leaving 
the latter bare. In a few moments, however, an enor- 
mous wave came rolling in. The fleet of vessels which 
the receding water had left stranded, were picked up and 
tossed about like egg-shells. The smaller craft were at 
once broken to pieces, and sunk. An English man-of-| 


back, but with the out-flow of water, snapped her cables, 
and was carried out. Another in-coming wave caught 
her astern and sent her to the bottom, The United States 
steamship, Wateree, escaped more easily. This precious 
bit of naval pride was carried along on the crest of the 
wave, and gently dumped on the sand, two or three 
miles inland. Here she remains as a model from which 
other nations may study American naval architecture. 
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METHODS OF THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 








By E. P. K1nG, Providence, R. I. 

It may be well sometimes for the child, constrictor- 
like, to stretch his mind over a truth just a little too 
large for it, and assimilate it in time, and at leisure; but 
this should be the exception. Every such act tends to 
weaken the child’s mental digestive powers. Fortunate- 
ly, when the pupil cannot understand he usually becomes 
inattentive, and his mind isn’t harmed, except that it is 
getting the habit of inattention. Usually, if the child 
understands he is attentive. Once I asked a boy, ‘‘ Willie 
what is geography ?” 

**T dunno,” 

Several of the class were in the same predicament, but 
some one at last answered : 

‘* Geography is a description of the earth’s surface.” 

This question and answer were in the book, The next 
question wasn’t : 

‘* What is the earth’s surface?” 

No reply. 

‘* What color is it? Can some one tell me that?” 

At last a bright little boy got the idea, and from him 
it spread until all but the afore-mentioned Willie had it. 
I took him to an open window, telling him I would show 
him part of the “ earth’s surface,” and at last the idea 
dawned upon him, so much so, that while the rest of the 
class confined their colors to green and ‘dirt color,” 
Willie said: 

** Ain’t it blue sometimes?” 

The class laughed scornfully ; but I asked where he 
could find the surface of the earth blue, and his confident 
answer, ‘‘ the ocean” (he had seen it) showed he could 
study about the surface of the earth, understandingly. 
He was one of my best geography scholars after that ; 
but I think I could have taught the class so that he would 
have answered, ‘ Dunno,” to everything. The idea of 
teaching in accordance with the child’s understanding 
will shape one’s method, perhaps as much as anything. 

Next, the teaching by the teacher, and the investiga- 
tion by the pupil should be orderly and complete. In 
common with other teachers,I have my scholars “‘ attack” 
each division or state by means of the “Ten Topics.” 
These are: 1. Location (or Boundary, if one prefers.) 2. 
Bays, etc. 38, Islands. 4, Capes, (and Peninsulas.) 5. 
Mountains. 6. Lakes. 7. Rivers, 8. Towns. 9. Prod- 
ucts. 10." Other Facts, If I say, ‘‘The lesson for to- 
morrow will be the first four topics of Maine,” the class 
know just whatI mean. In using this list I think the 
scholars are forming a habit of accurate and exhaustive 
investigation. 

Thirdly, The pupils should not be hurried “through 
the book.” Learning long lists of towns and rivers may 
not be the chief end of man; but geography is ‘‘ worth 
doing well.” Our scholars will naturally learn about 
North America and the United States first of all, and 
they can live long, useful, and happy lives, and never 
know where the Nile rises. Millions have done it. 

I once had a class of pupils fifteen and sixteen years 
old. They had all “‘ been through the book,” but they 
realized that there was much about the world that they 
didn’t know, and I was to prepare them to take a New 
York ‘‘ Regents’ Examination.” I never was so much 
perplexed to know what to do with aclass. They were 
cheerful and willing, but they had been all over the 
ground before, and the novelty was all worn off. The 
earth was round like an orange; but the juice had been 
all pressed out. I think it is better to have one’s classes 
learn a bit of geography thoroughly while it is new. 

For carrying out this method the scholar needs, first : 
an atlas, as accurate as may be. The maps are often not 
all that might be wished as to accuracy; but the pub- 
lishers, doubtless, do the best they can ; and if the teach- 
er’s desk is provided with a larger and more accurate 
atlas, the scholars can correct their maps by that. This 
comparison is apt to shock their belief in the infallibility 
of books, and teaches them to search for truth and fact, 
rather than book-knowledge and hearsay. If we can 
get them to transfer their thoughts from the map to the 
actual land and water—the actual surface of the earth 
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war held to her anchors until the wave began to fall 


itself—we have accomplished a grand thing ; but most of | 





us can make no boast of that. Most of our scholars, I 
fear, imagine the Hudson River a black line, flowing 
from the top to the bottom of the yellow (or whatever 
the color may be) State of New York. 

Sometimes my classes and I have taken imaginary bal- 
loon journeys. They might never have seen a balloon, 
but they knew all that was necessary for the journey ; 
and we took plenty of sand into the car, and our ropes 
and our anchor, and our overcoats; and we cut the re- 
straining rope, and down the earth dropped till, by our 
more than ordinary vision, we could see a whole state. 
I would point to the north and ask what they saw, and 
they could tell me ; but I could not always feel sure they 
really saw it, and were not answering from memory of 
the map. 

But if this acme of comprehension cannot be obtained 
we must do the best we can with our ‘Ten Topics.”, 
To ensure accuracy, andat the same time gain uniformity 
the scholars should have, either in a printed book, or 
written on the blackboard for them to copy into books, 
lists of the answers to the first nine topics. Then those 
lists, unless they are to be used simply for reference, 
should be so thoroughly learned, that the whole class 
can sing them in concert, if necessary. This can be done 
with little trouble, if the lists are systematically made. 
The call for the towns of Massachusetts will suggest Bos- 
ton as the first one of the list, just as surely as the caJ’ 
for ‘‘ Marching through Georgia,” suggests to them th 
beginning of the song. One town-name suggests anoth- 
er, and there should be no more liability of a false name 
in the list than of a false note in the song. Odd minutes, 
while waiting for dismissal and at like times, can be 
utilized by the saying of review lists, and the scholars 
will enter into the exercise, if they know the lists well, 
with much the same enthusiasm as they enter into sing- 
ing. Some such lists must be made,or no accurate study 
of the map is possible. 

The ordinary scholar often has no means of knowing 
whether one spot or another on the map represents a 
hamlet or a populous city. The teacher’s lists may not 
be absolutely the best that could be made; but if they 
are the best he can get, his responsibility ceases. What 
are the most important towns and products can be 
learned from the encyclopedias, and the latest census 
reports which can be found, doubtless, in the town’s li- 
brary ; and the other lists are more easily made. There 
will be labor in this, but some teachers will think it 
pays. 

This list-learning may be dry work ; but the tenth top- 
ic, ‘‘ Other Facts,” should fuse together, and enliven all 
that has gone before. The boy’s stamp album, the 
current and old magazines, the illustrated papers, pic- 
tures from anywhere, and almost the grandest of all, the 
traveling menagerie ; coins, specimens of minerals, curi- 
osities and relics, the returned missionary’s sermon, all 
can be utilized in explaining this earth in which we live. 
History and geography can be made to play into each 
other’s hands, to the advantage of both. The child need 
not be stuffed with facts ; but the teacher is trying to en- 
large his little world and he can best comprehend the 
unknown lands about him by reasoning from what he 
can see and feel in the world with which he is familiar. 


-_ 
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A LESSON IN NATURAL HISTORY. 





By Mary F. Mors, Rock Rift, N. Y. 

1. WorpD PICTURE. 

Teacher.—Yesterday I went out in the woods to gather 
dry leaves, and just before I reached the woods, I heard 
something making an noise like a little chicken. I 
looked up, and right on the fence near me was a little 
animal sitting up straight on his hind legs, watching me. 
He sat there a moment, then ran along on the fence until 
he came to a hollow tree. This was his home where he 
spent last winter. What was the animal’s name? 

Class.—A squirrel. 

WHAT THE CHILDREN TOLD. 


Mary.—I have a pet squirrel at home. His name is 
Ned. We keep him in a cage, and feed him with bread, 
nuts, and apples. He is very playful, and will run on 
his wheel for hours. Sometimes we close all the doors, 
and let him run round the room. When we want him 
to go home we put some nice food in his house, and when 
he is busy eating we quickly close his cage door. 

I wish you could all see Ned. 

Kate.—Last night mamma read astory about a squirrel 
which was brought up with a family of little kittens. 
One day Tabby went out hunting, and found a poor, 
motherless squirrel. She took him home, and put him in 
the nest, with her own babies. .They-all lived happily 
together but the squirrel soon grew too large to enjoy 
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kittenfood,"and" would wander off to the woods every 
day in search of squirrel food, always returing to the 
farm-house at night. One day acruel boy shot him for 
his beautiful gray fur, and the cat family seemed very, 
very sad. 

John.—My big brother often goes squirrel hunting, and 
one day I went with him. We found a squirrel’s nest in 
the fork ofanold tree. Thenest was made of moss, twigs, 
and dry leaves all woven together very curiously. There 
were five half grown sguirrels in the nest and brother 
said they would live there until next spring. They had 
such a snug home, and seemed so happy with their large 
stock of food that I begged brother not to kill them. 

William.—Last Christmas, Santa Claus gave me a 
book called ‘‘ Young People’s Natural History.” It tells 
all about gray, black, and red squirrels. 


WHAT THE TEACHER TOLD. 


I am glad, my dear children, that you are so well 
acquainted with the squirrels, but I will try to tell you 
some interesting facts about them. 

There are very many kinds of squirrels, for they inhabit 
nearly every part of the world. 

The chipping squirrel which I saw in my walk to the 
woods, is so called from its chattering cry. It is about 
ten inches long, of a gray color, striped with black, and 
yellowish white. This kind of squirrel carries its food in‘ 
its cheek pouches. 

The common squirrel which Mary has is of a brownish 
red color, and white beneath. Such squirrels are often 
very mischievous, and gnaw off the top shoots of trees, 
particularly pines and firs. The squirrel is about eight 
and one-half inches long without the tail. The tail is six 
inches long. 

They generally live in pairs. 

The gray squirrel, of which Kate told us, often mea- 
sures nearly two feet. 

Sometimes they visit corn-fields in large numbers, and 
do the farmer much harm. 

Their skins are often sold because of the pretty, warm 
fur. 

All squirrels ave active, lively creatures, shy and pert, 
very skillful in hiding themselves on the appearance of 
danger, but resembling monkeys in their inquisitive 
curiosity. They inhabit woods, and live upon fruits, 
seeds, and the shoots of young trees. 

To-morrow I will bring a stuffed specimen, and we will 
examine his teeth, legs, feet, and read from William's 
Natural History. 


TOMMY BLY’S COMPOSITION ON “ FOLKS.” 





By Mrs. Harriet A. CHEEVER. 


I think "bout the easiest thing to write "boutis folks. I 
seem to know more to say "bout folks than I do bout any- 
thin’ else. Some folks are very different from other folks. 
When vacation comes, my mother she lets me go away 
somewheres, and this year I went way down East, and 
the way folks talk down East is just killin’ to a New 
York boy. They say carnt and sharnt and larf, and this 
forenoon, ‘stead of this mornin’, and they say empt, ’stead 
of empty, and het, ’stead of heated, and I guess, ’stead of 
I reckon, and yes indeed, ’stead of oh yes, and if any- 
thing goes a little strange, they say it beats all. 

But down East folks know something now, for all 
their queer way of talking. When I was at Cape May 
last year I had the colic,—I always get the colic every 
time the apple season comes round,—and one lady at the 
boardin’ house she rec’mended one thing and some other 
folks that were there rec’mended other things, but nobody 
did anythin’, and while they was planning what to do I 
fell asleep, and when I woke up I felt a little better, 
then they all said the pain was wearin’ away and I better 
be let alone, but it wasa long time wearin’ away and I 
wished the folks had done a little somethin’ to make it 
wear a little faster. 

‘Twas just the same the year before up at the Adiron- 
dacks. You see my mother she lets me go with my big 
brother and board two weeks, and she doesn’t go because 
our twins are so little, and I make Ben promise he won't 
tell bout the apples. He always says like a judge he 
shall certainly have to tell next time, but Ben and I, we 
know each other, and he wouldn’t give a chap away, not 
unless he had to. 

Well, this year we went down East to Maine to father’s 
folks, and after awhile the apples looked green and 
temptin’, and first thing I knew I got the colic, oh awful ! 
Well, you oughter just seen my Aunt Melindy, pa’s old- 
est sister when I was took. "Twarn’t mor’n five minutes 
before I began to howl with pain, right in the dead 
waste and middle of the night too (dead waste and so 


bottles at my feet, and a rye meal poultice ‘cross my 
vitals somehow, and a dose of hot ginger down my 
throat before you could say Jack Robinson ; never had a 
boy of her own either, and warn’t never married ; now 
that’s what I call being some folks to be as spry as all 
that, and in less’an ten minutes I was just as comfortable, 
my ! how comfortable I was! But she wouldn’t go out 
the room and let me go to sleep till I promised her sol- 
emn I wouldn’t touch ‘nother green apple whilst I staid. 
Then when I promised she began tellin’ what a serious 
thing a promise was, and she preached away like a good 
one. Down East folks are powerful preachers I tell you ! 

They're the folks that make pies though, oh lots of 
them! You go into the pantry any time and there’s 
always a pie cut, and they’re mighty good pies too. 

I notice different folks have different ways of keeping 


-|the Sabbath. Up at the Adirondacks there used to be 


parties of us go out and ramble round and like as. not 
we'd do a little fishin’, but when night came, I'd wish I 
hadn’t been fishin’, it didn’t seem just the thing lookin’ 
back on it after dark. 

Then at Cape May folks mostly didn’t do much but 
take naps and dress up and read story books on Sunday, 
and at night I never felt as if there’d been any Sunday to 
it anyhow. But down to grandpa’s in Maine,my! I 
asked grandpa didn’t he have a Sunday paper and he sat 
me on his knee and told me ’bout the principles on which 
he said this government was founded, and this country 
*stablished, and he made me understand what he was 
preachin’ bout just as plain! and he said the Sunday 
paper was goin’ to do as much to overthrow these princi- 
ples as anythin’ he knew of. Then when the bell .rang 
for church, ev’ry blessed soul in the house started for 
church. When Mariar the girl—they say the domestic 
—came along I wondered how in the world I'd get my 
dinner, but they must a left things a-cookin’ for we hada 
jolly dinner, cold meat and nice hot vegetables and jelly 
and pie. 

Then we all went to Sunday school, to church in the 
afternoon, and to a little meetin’ early in the evenin’. 
Right after supper grandpa asked some Bible questions 
and catechism questions, and you oughter heard grandma 
and Aunt Melindy and Mariar run off the answers. 
And at night I felt just beautiful. It seemed as if I'd 
kept the commandments and minded the Bible and kept 
the Sabbath day holy. 

And come to think of it, I believe of all the folks I 
know, I like the folks best that make a feller feel as if he 
wanted to keep the good old laws both of the country 
and the Bible, and when I get to be a man I want to 
have some of grandpa’s notions, for I sha’n’t forget how 
happy I felt Sunday nights at his house. 

Now I’ve made a pretty good sized original article for 
a feller who didn’t know how to begin in the first place, 
and so I will end my composition on Folks. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING LESSONS FOR THE 
LITTLE FOLKS. 





By Wm. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 


Note.—The illustrations are reduced from those used 
in the Popular Reading Chart, by permission of A. 8S. 
Barnes & Co., N.Y. 


LESSON V. 


NED AND HIS RABBITS. 


See, May, here are my rabbits! 
O, Ned, are they all your rabbits ? 
Yes, I have ten of them. Here, take this 





forth’s good for a beginner) and auntie shehad some hot 








ope in your lap, Itis my little pet, 


O, Ned, see! It will eat from my hand. 

Yes, in a minute. I want to count them 
now. Seven there, two here, and one in 
your lap. Thatisten. They are all here, 

Now let me see it eat from your hand. 

Ned, may I take this little pet home with 
me? 

Yes, if mamma says you may. 

At last Ned comes back and says. Ho, ho, 
May, mamma says I may give you the pet 
rabbit ! 

O, thank you, Ned, what a nice mamma 


you have! I willtake good care of it. You 
little beauty you! Whatnice white fur you 
have! 





LESSON VI. 


NED AND HIS PETS. 


Ned has a hen and the hen has nine chick- 
ens. The little chicken will eatcorn. Ned 
calls, ‘“Here chick, chick, chick! Here chick, 
chick, chick!” The little chickens come to 
Ned when he calls, and two of them eat 
from his hand. 

Ned has a pet dog, too. The dog’s name is 
Rover. Rover is a good little dog. He will 
play with Ned. Ned is kind to all of his pets. 

Rover and Kitty like Ned to treat them 
well. He is very kind tothem. Rover will 
give Ned and May a ride on the sled. 

Ned’s mamma has a pretty little bird ina 
cage. One day Ned saw a little bird in a 
tree. The Bird had anest. The nest had 
four pretty little eggs init. Ned did not 
take the eggs. Ned is a gocd boy. 

Are youa good boy? Then do not take 
the eggs from the little birds. 

NoTe.—Have the pupils fill in the blanks with the 
right word, first orally, and then let them copy the sen- 
tence on their slates. 

The chickens come 

Ned has a dog——. 

—of the chickens will eat from Ned's 
hand. 


Ned. 








INVISIBLE MATTER EXISTS. 





Invert a goblet over a deep dish of ‘water and press the 
goblet down. The water is depressed. Why? What does 
this experiment prove concerning air ? 





ADHESION AND COHESION. 





Put your finger in a glass of water. Withdraw it with 
the tip downward. A drop of water still hangstoit. How 
can the water be made to remain in a separate 
drop ? 

Write with a crayon on the board. Why does 
the mark of the crayon remain on the board ? 





But curb thou the high spirit in thy breast, 

For gentle ways are best ; and keep aloof 

From sharp contentions, that the young and old 

Among the Greeks may honor thee the more. 
-~Homer, B. C, 900, 








Some men change and others forget; per- 
suasion steals away the hearts of the one class, 
and time of the other ; and this I call theft. 

—Plato, B. C. 427 


|... A virtuous deed should never be delay’d, 


The impulse comes from heav'n; and he who 
strives 

A moment to repress it, disobeys 

The God within his mind. —Dowe. 


NEVER value anything as profitable to thyself which 
shail compel thee to break thy promise, to lose thy se’f- 
respect, to hate any man, to suspect, to curse, to act the 
hypocrite, to desire anything which needs walls and 
curtains. —Marous AURELIUS, 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 














The local government bill introduced into Parliament, strange 
to say, is meeting with very little opposition; although, if passed, 
it will make the most radical changes in the government of Great 
Britian. 


Gov. Hill has approved the bill regulating quarantine fees and 
fixing the salary of the health officers. 


The committee of the bond-holders of the Panama Canal Com- | 


pany has voted to consider a proposition that the company shall 
be authorized to raise $70,000,000 on the lottery plan with the Goy- 
ernment’s approval, and has decided that the Chamber shall be 
asked to discuss the matter before the Easter recess. This action 
has raised the market value of Panama shares. 

The Elberon flats in New York were burned. One woman lost 
her life, and several other persons were injured. 

The House passed a bill authorizing the issue of $15,000,000 of 
fractional currency. 

A decision in a suit which has been pending for some years has 
been rendered in favor of the Bell Telephone Company. 

By the fall of a trestle at Blackshear, Ga., an express train was 
wrecke®% The list of killed and injured was large. 

Northern and Western Europe was visited by a snow storm that 

nterrupted communication for several days. 

The Delaware River has ice gorges at Port Jervis and other 
points, which are considered very dangerous. 

[t is said that a process of refining oil has been discovered in 
Ohio which will be a death blow to the Standard Oil monopoly. 

James W. Tate, who has been Kentucky’s state treasurer for 
about twenty years, is a defaulter. The deficiency is nearly 
$500,000. 

Gen. Badeau claims to have assisted Gen. Grant in the prepar- 
ation of his book, and has brought suit against the family for pay 
for his services. 

It is reported that there wil] be no regency in Germany. Fred- 
erick will have the full power of emperor during his life-time. 

The earthquake shocks in Yunnan, China, continued for three 
weeks. At Kien-Shin 4,000 persons were killed. 

The Swiss Government is about to establish a Federal Bank with 
a monopoly of the issue of notes. 

The Grand Duchess of Baden is suffering with an affection of 
the eyes. She is threatened with total loss of sight. 

About a hundred persons were burned to death in a theatre fire 
at Oporto, Portugal.. 

Subscriptions are rapidly accumulating for a statue of Henry 
Bergh. 

The United States consul at Morocco has had considerable dis- 
pute with the authorities of that country over their arbitrary and 
unjust treatment of persons under American protection. 


* 





FACT AND RUMOR, 

Wilberforce University, a leading college for colored men at 
Xenia, Ohio, has received a gift of $50,000 from M. Gaunt, a 
colored man. 

Brainard G. Smith, the new associate professor of rhetoric and 
oratory at Cornell University, is fast achieving a reputation in 
his department. His thorough experience as a New York news- 
paper man has given him a knowledge of the world and of men, 
that is very rare among college professors, and that exerts a 
potent charm over the undergraduate mind. 

Andrew D. White, lately President of Cornell University, has 
been elected to succeed Prof. Asa Gray as a Regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


The Rev. E. V. Zollars, of Springfield, [il., has accepted the 
Presidency of Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. é 

The enactment passed by the Virginia legislature last summer, 
to establish a State University for colored students, has been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the supreme court of that state. 

A notable event in the history of the University of Michigan, is 
the election of Dr. Hattie Allen, of New York, to fill the place of 
assistant professor of medicine in that institution. She is the first 
woman ever chosen to a post of this nature ina Western univer- 
sity. 

Joseph H. Walker has subscribed $20,000 to a fund of $75,000 to 
be raised fora new building made necessary by the rapid growth 
of the school, of which he has been a generous benefactor. 

A bill has passed the Virgima legislature for the establishment 
of a state normal school, at the historic old William and Mary 
College, Williamsburgh, Va., the oldest seat of learning in the 
country, and which has been closed for several years. The new 
normal school will get a yearly appropriation of ten thousand 
dollars from the state. 


Prof. Elisha Gray, of Chicago, announces that he has perfected a 
device which he calis a telautograph.- As the word denotes, this 
invention enables a man to reproduce his own writing at a great 
distance from the scene of his pen manipulations. It has been 
held by scientists, for some time, past, that electricity had it in its 
power to effect this result. 


Thorold Rogers, who has been elected Professor of Political 
Economy by the University of Oxford, England, will receive a 
salary of $2,500 a year. 

Mrs. M. A. Crocker, of San Francisco, Cal., has given the young 
Women’s Christian Association of that city $10,000, to be used in 
purchasing a lot on which to erect a building for the association. 

Presidents Cleveland, Jackson, Van Buren, Taylor, Fillmore, 
Lincoln, and Johnson had no college training. Presidents Monroe 
and Tyler, were educated at William and Mary; John Quincy 
Adams, at Harvard ; Pierce, at Bowdoin; Buchanan, at Dickinson ; 
Hayes, at Kenyon; Garfield, at Williams; and Arthur, at Union. 
Harrison was also college bred. Gen. Grant was educated at West 
Port, and is the only President who had a military education. 


Compare Hood's Sarsapari.la with other blood purifiers and 
you will see that it is by far the best, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The amount necessary for maintaining the San Francisco school 
department for next year is placed at $970,000. 

San Rafael is to have a high school. 

The examination of applicants for teachers’ certificates in San 
Francisco begins March 27. 

Professor Babcock has been appointed Deputy Superintendent 
of City Schools, in San Francisco, to succeed Philbrick, recently 
dismissed. 

It is expected that as many as 10,000 visitors from abroad will be 
present at the national meeting. 

Gen. O. O. Howard and President Stratton have recently deliv- 
ered very interesting and instructive lectures at Miils College. 

The Kate Kennedy case still lingers. The board of education, 
by its attorney, has filed notice of appeal. 

A committee of the Academic Council of the State University 
has been appointed to take charge of the department of higher 
education at the National Convention. 

San Francisco teachers have been notified by the superintendent 
to file their certificates at once, in accordance with the statute. 

The University alumni will assist in the entertainment of guests 
to the coming convention. 

The Bulletin of Information, of which an edition of 100,000 is to 
be printed, will be sent to every teacher in the United States. 

Washington's birthday was appropriately observed in most of 
the city schools. 

A. J. Ralston has been made a member of the board of trustees 
of Mills College. Miss C. K. Goulding, who has been for sixteen 
years an efficient teacher in the institution, has been granted a six 
months’ vacation on full pay. 

Regarding the introduction of new books, the state superintend- 
ent recommends “ That all books now in use in those studies for 
which the state is providing text-books be retained until the state 
books are ready, since a change in any of these books will entail 
an unnecessary expense upon the pupils.” 

The Governor has failed to ratify the act of the Board of Univer 
sity Regents in voting $300 to assist in the publication of the Bul- 
letin of Information. 

The excursion committee of the National Association has re- 
ported a series of excursions, at reasonable iow fares, to the more 
important points on the coast. 

Marcus D. Boruck, editor of the California Spirit of the Times 
and private secretary to the Governor, has denounced the Bulletin 
as being “ published by private parties, for private gain, headed 
by a Regent of the University.” (The Regent referred to is State 
Superintendent Ira G. Hoitt.) The local committee has taken the 
matter in hand, passed resolutions on the subject, and hint that 
only a retraction will prevent legal steps. 

A chorus of 500 voices and an orchestra of 75 pieces will render 
an excellent musical program at the national meeting. 

Emil Carisen has resigned as chairman of the art committee. 
Marysville, California. T. 8S, Price. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Wallingford and some other places held no school dur- 
ing the week which opened with the great storm: but New Haven 
reclaimed two days. 

The Birmingham High School held its graduation exercises 
March 28, 

State Secretary C. D. Hine will endeavor to secure a general ob- 
servance of Arbor Day this year. He will issue a circular with 
programs and suggestions. 

New Haven will celebrate its Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anni- 
versary, April 25, 1888. A battalion of boys from each school dis- 
trict in the town will march in the procession. 
New Haven. State Correspondent. A. B. FirrEecp. 


KANSAS, 


An industrial school for girls is to be established at Beloit, 
Forty acres of land and $10,000 have been pledged toward its sup- 
port. 

The endownment fund of the State Agricultural College, at 
Manhattan, has reached the amount of $500,000, the income from 
which is $32,000. 

Ex-Gov. Charles Robinson, present superintendent of Haskel 
Institute, the Government Indian School, has given to the State 
University a valuable block of land, on Lee Street and Oread 
Avenue, at Lawrence, the seat of the University. Kansas is proud 
of her great institutions of learning. M. L. Field, B. D., of Osa- 
watomie, has just been appointed to the chair of English, at Oli- 
vet College, Olivet, Michigan. Mr. Field is a graduate of the State 
University, a teacher of experience, and a man of noble Christian 
character. A useful career is before him. Co-Supt. Rinehart, of 
Hamilton county, was married not long since. 

Supt. Cook, of Harper, is evidently making a very favorable im- 
pression on the people of that place. The schools seem to bg pros- 
pering under his charge. 

Supt. Gridley, of Kingman, has prepared a special course of oral 
instruction in civics, for the lower grades in his schools. 

Supt. Bosley has been recalled to Burlington, to take charge of 
the schools again. : 

In Fort Scott, three tardinesses, or three days’ absence, results in 
the expulsion of the pupil so offending ; severe, but not too much 
so. 

Supt. Cooper, of Newton, was recently presented with a gold- 
headed cane, from his teachers. 

The Kansas Academy of language and literature, had an inter- 
esting and profitable session at Topeka during the holidays. 

Valuable papers were presented by prominent educators, and 
nmeteen new members elected. 


MISSOURI. — 


The literary society of the Mound City High School gave an en- 
tertainment recently, which was a decided success, and brought in 
upwards of $100. 

Ninety-eight teachers of German were dropped from the corps 
of St, Louis teachers. recently, in consequence of the decision of 
the board to eliminate the study of German from the common 








Prof. F. T. Rusk, for the past six years principal of the St. Jos- 
eph High School, has just resigned, to become a New York jour- 
nalist. Prof, Frank Strong succeeds him. 

Supt. E. B. Neely, of St. Joseph, has just submitted his 234 
annual report. It shows a school population of 11,501, which 
argues that that city has upwards of 60,000 inhabitants. The esti- 
mated value of school property is $231,500; the whole number of 
teachers employed is 96, and the total enrollment is 4,895. Few 
superintendents in this country have had a longer term of service 
in one city than Superintendent Neely. It is an open secret that 
he is stronger, and possessed of more personal influence in the city 
than any board of six men that could be named. 

The holiday season in this state has been filled with teachers’ 
associations. The N. E. Mo. Teachers’ Association met in Moberly, 
the 8S. W. Association in Marionville, the Missouri Valley Associa- 
tion in Warrensburg, the Colored State Association in St. Joseph, 
and the County Examiners’ Convention in Sedalia. These were 
well attended, and surely no teacher needed to remain at home 
from lack of opportunity to attend an educational gathering. 

Rev. F. T. Ingalls, of Emporia, Kansas, a brother of U. 8. Sena- 
tor J. J. Ingalls, has recently been chosen to succeed Dr. Morrison 
as president of Drury College. 

Elder J. H. Hardin, president of Christian University, has 
recently accepted a position as Sunday-school editor of the relig- 
ious organ of his denomination in Cincinnati. 

Prof. W. T. Carrington, principal of the Springfield High School, 
is being prominently named for the next state superintendent. 

Hannibal. State Correspondent. H. K. WARREN. 


MARYLAND. 


Prof. Geo. M. Ettinger, of Baltimore, has been elected principal 
of Elkton Academy to succeed Geo. K. Bechtel, A. M., resigned. 

A colored woman was recently fined $20 in Elkton for abusing 
a teacher in school. 

The teachers of Cecil county have organized a Teachers’ 
Association which meets the first Saturday of each month at Port 
Deposit. 

West Nottingham Academy expects to erect a dormitory during 
the summer. 4 

The public schools of North East are over-crowded, and the 
school commissioners have been asked for a new building. 

In the House of Delegates, a bill to provide free text-books and 
increase the rate of taxation for schools was defeated. In its de- 
fense, Speaker Upshur said: “I believe that our teachers should 
be paid salaries large enough to keep body and soul together, 
They are the most poorly paid of any class of employees. They 
are engaged in a noble work. Let some other appropriation be 
cut down.” 

The Friends’ Normal Schoo! at Rising Sun held a successful en- 
tertainment recently. 


NEW YORK. 
The Teachers’ Institute for Schuyler county, held at Watkins, 
March 19, 23, was largely attended, and no one could fail to be 
helped by the able addresses and scholarly papers presented. 


@ W.S. Conner. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The proceedings of the institutes of Carbon, Dauphin and 
Indiana counties have been issued in pamphlet form by the pains- 
taking superintendents of these counties. 

The Convention of the County and City Superintendents of 
Pennsylvania will be held at Harrisburg, April 11 and 12. The 
following will read papers or participate in the discussions: Super- 
intendents D. M. Wolfe, of Centre county; R. M. Hoffecker, of 
Montgomery county ; George A. Spindler, of Washington county ; 
R. M. McNeal, of Dauphin county; George W. Ryan, of Brad- 
ford county; M. G. Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon county; W. H. 
Shelley, of York; George J. Luckey, of Pittsburg; and C. A. 
Babcock, of Oi) City. 


Nanticoke. State Correspondent. Supt. Wa. 8. MONROE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Aiken Institute, Frank H. Curtiss, President, is in a very 
prosperous condition; 103 students, representing eight states, are in 
attendance. The Institute has been chartered. A joint stock 
company has been organized, with $6,000 capital, in shares of $25 
each. 

Col. J. P. Thomas, Columbia, now a member of the legislature, 
formerly superintendent of the Citadel Academy, Charleston, has 
accepted an invitation to deliver the oration at the one hundred 
and thirty-third anniversary meeting of the Winyah Indigo (edu- 
cational) Society, at Georgetown in May. 

Rev. Ellison Capers, Columbia, has consented to deliver the 
address before the two literary societies of Patrick’s Military 
Institute, Anderson, at the commencement in June, The Insti- 
tute was moved from Greenville last fall. It is in a flourishing 
condition. 

Messrs. Clinkscales and Mayfield, the wide-awake county schoo! 
commissioners of Anderson and Greenville counties, are making 
arrangements to hold their second inter-county institute. The 
institute will be held in Greenville, probably in July. 

The Winthrop Training School, Columbia, will celebrate Hon. 
Rovert C. Winthrop’s birthday in May. Mr. J. P. Kennedy Bryan, 
of Charleston, has been chosen, at Mr. Winthrop’s suggestion, to 
deliver the address. . 

The graded schools of Spartanburg closed March 9. Cause 
lack of funds. “ Pity ‘tis, ’tis true!” 

Dr. G. W. Holland, president of the Lutheran College, Newberry, 
will preach the baccalaureate sermon at the commencement of the 
South Carolina University, Columbia. 

Mr. Clough W. Sims, of the Columbia graded schools, has been 
chosen assistant professor of chemistry in the South Carolina 
University. 

Pres. W. M. McCaslan is succeeding in rapidly. building up the 
Female College, Laurens. 

Mr. M. H. Daniels has a good school at Duncans, Spartanburg 
county. 

Summerville recently voted not to levy a local tax to supplement 
the public school 1und. The friends of the school hope to raise by 
subscription a sum to continue the white school. 

Dr. Samuel A, Green, Boston, general agent of the Peabody 
fund, has recently visited the state. 


Greenville. State Correspondent. Wm, S. MoRRISON. 
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NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 

An organization that promises to do much for the education of 
the young people of New York, both those in and those out of 
school, is the newly organized “ Neighborhood Guild Associa- 
tion.” It is now sending out circulars all over the city, inviting 
people to become members and help along the good work. 

The object of the association is to support financially the two 
family guilds already started, one in Forsyth, and one in Cherry 
Street, and to establish a system of similar institutions all through 
the tenement districts of the city. 

Each guild will be modeled on the plan of the two already es- 
tablished, their general object being to gather together the famil- 
1es of the neighborhood, organize them without reference to their 
religious beliefs, into a group of clubs for young and old of both 
sexes, designed to promote friendly intercourse, rational amuse- 
ment, mental, moral, and social culture. Each guild will have its 
circulating library and reading room, its kindergartens, classes in 
elementary studies for the young, and courses of lectures for the 
older people. The various clubs will hold regular debates and 
literary exercises, 

The Forsyth Street Guild already has four clubs of about fifty 
each, and a kindergarten, although it has been confined to very 
small apartments in a tenement house basement. This is now 
being enlarged, and a gymnasium is to be fitted up. It is proposed 
to build a suitable house for it with kindergarten rooms, bath, 
class, and concert rooms, below and above floors that can be 
rented to defray expenses. 

Everything that will promote purity, temperance, thrift, and ar- 
tistic taste, is being planned for introduction into those guilds. 
The club-rooms will be made as attractive as possible. There will 
be pictures and photographs, and an annual art exhibition ; there 
will be singing classes and courses of concerts. 

Such plans may seem Utopian, but Dr. Stanton Coit, and the 
little band of workers associated with him, have made a good be- 
ginning. They have shown the possibility of such places, by the 
success of those already established in the localities mentioned. 
And now a little hearty co-operation, on the part of the citizens, 
will make it possible to establish similar ones all over the city. 

Another movement which promises much for the city’s young 
folks is the “Children’s Library Association,” now under prosper- 
ous headway. It has recently received an application for life 
membership at $200, and is rapidly gaining strong friends. Miss 
Rose Cleveland is becoming i.terested in it. Among its trustees 
are W, W. Appleton, Melvil Dewey, librarian of Columbia College ; 
Dr. N. M. Butler, of the Industrial Education Association; 
Nathaniel Miles, president of the Tradesmen’s Bank; Prof. C. 
Sprague Smith, of Columbia College; and Dr. Jerome Allen. Miss 
Emily 8. Hanaway has been from the first its prime mover, and 
still gives it her continuous personal attention. 

The offer of the Free Circulating Library to provide a room in 
each of its branches for the Children's Library Association was a 
great step in its progress. The room in the Bruce Memorial Library 
in Forty-Second street is now being furnished, and will soon be 
open to the children. 


Mr. George H. Davis is the new assistant-superintendent. There 
were ten applications for the position, the most of which were by 
veterans in the service of the schools; but Mr. Davis, though a 
young man, won the majority of the committee. Mr. Crary 
thougbt it was not fair to the older and more experienced princi- 
pals to give the place to so young a man, and named Mr. Thomas 
Moore, of G. 8. 37 as his choice. In reply Mr. Holt handed the clerk 
a letter to read from a gentleman whose opinion, he said, would 
doubtless have more wei.ht than anything he or his colleagues 
could say—Mr. John G. McNary. The letter was read, and 
proved a very strong recommendation of Mr. Davis, who had for 
two years been vice-principal in Mr. McNary’s school. The ballot 
was fifteen for Mr. Davis, two for Mr. Moore. 





The board passed a resolution exeusing all the teachers why 
were absent the first three days of “ blizzard week,” and voted to 
count the average attendance for those days the same as for the 
three last days of the preceding week. They also voted to immor- 
talize the names of all the teachers who were in their places on that 
first great day of the storm, by causing them to be printed in the 
minutes, 





The March reception is given at Chickering Hall this afternoon 
(Saturday 31). The program provides “a very entertaining and 
instructive lecture on * Russia and the Romanoffs,’ ” illustrated by 
stereopticon views, to be given by Prof. Charles E. Bolton, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. There will also be a short musical program in 
charge of Mr. George W. Morgan and Mr. Perry Averill. 





Mr. Daniel K. Dodge, Ph.D., of Columbia College, treated the 
subject of English Composition at the Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation rooms last Tuesday. He greatly deplored the neglect that 
our grand native tongue receives at the hands of so many teachers. 
He has had among his students, at the college, boys who had never 
written a composition, and who had never heard of a paragraph. 
One boy wrote a whole essay, covering several pages of foolscap, 
without a break. 

Dr. Dodge discussed methods of teaching composition, as well the 
as importance of the subject. He regards, as the primary object 
of composition work the how of writing, not the what. He there- 
fore thinks it far better to give the pupils reproduction exercises, 


There are many simple subjects, however, which may be given a 
ch:d to write out his own thoughts about. But they must be 
about things with which he is perfectly familiar ; and more, to 





LETTERS. 


How A LIBRARY SHOULD BE UsSED.—We have a nice library in 

one mr ey oe children do yay. a! iy & to im and I feel 
ot entirely competen vise 

me a few suggestions? aa B38. gY° 


The wrong use of a library will engender a habit of care- 
less and thoughtless reading, which is almost as bad as no 
reading at all. It 1s very important that children should 
be taught how to read. To this end encourage them to 
read sparingly, thoughtfully, and with a purpose. By 
reading ‘sparingly’? we mean perusing few books, and 
doing it well. Thoughtful reading is necessary to the 
understanding of a book. The dictionary should be 
studied, all side lights should be consulted, and a spirit of 
questioning incited. A school library is designed to impart 
a wider culture than text-books can give. Its chief use, 
therefore, should be to throw light on the lessons, and 
pupils should understand that it is best not to read for 
mere amusement only. Especially fine passages should be 
committed to memory, or copied in note-books. This prac- 
tice of copying will prove especially beneficial, and should 
be commended to the children. Occasionally read together 
from some book in your library, for the purpose of discov- 
ering and critic sing faults and beauties, Use the books 
largely for composition work. Such subjects as will send 
them to their library will be of greater interest to pupils 
than any others. 

Above all, do not make the right to take books contin- 
gent upon scholarship. Your worst boys are the ones who 
most need the habit of reading. A library for the few only 
should have no place in the school-room. 





A STANDARD OF MARKS.—What should be the standard for 
marking pupils? Cc. L. 


school without a “system of marks.” It is impossible to 
adopt such a system, and carry it out with any fairness to 
your pupils. It would not be right to mark a child when 
he had tried his best, and had only half of his examples 
done. No children will do as well, with the constant fear 
of punishment hanging over their heads, as without it. It 
is no better to work to avoid marks than to work for 
prizes, for one is a negative, the other a positive result of 
efforts unwisely directed. A system of rewards is better 
than a system of punishments if there must be one of the 
two; but far better motives than these may be aroused. 


Or BoTANICAL INTEREST.—Supt. N. P. Risdey, of Franklin, Pa. 
invited his teachers to go botanizing one fine Saturday in earié 
ng. They gathered flowers and analyzed them ; then some of 
teachers invited their pupils to go, and the pupils formed the 
habit of noticing beautiful flowers, and them all summer 
long. The readers of this paper are invited: 
1. To teach the — iow to collect and press flowers and 


plants. (See an botany.) 
2. To gremrve plants thus by poisoning (by a very 
on 


weak solution of corrosive sublimate), and mounting ™ 
pieces of paper 11 1-2 by 16 1-2 inches. 

3. To name what they can, and of those they cannot name, to get 
two specimens, number them alike, and send one to Botanist, 25 
Chnton Place, N. Y., re the other. The name and number 
of the plant will then be sent to the writer. 

An herbarium of miscellaneous ter ten dollars, will be 
given November 1, 1888, by Bo’ of office, for the best col- 
iection of mosses. They should be gathered with the seed-caps on. 
ANIST. 

ORDERLY Dxsks.—How shall I teach my pupils to he 3 their 
desks in order? A. M. H. 

The solution to this question, if one could be found, 
would do away with much unnecessary noise in the school 
room. Ifa desk is in good order, a pupil does not have to 
remove all its contents to find a single book, or else get 
down on the floor in order to look init. The matter cannot 
be adjusted by scolding or compulsion. If your pupils 
have the strong motives of wishing to please their teacher 
and to imitate her example, they can be easily guided to or- 
derly habits in regard totheirdesks. Praise of particularly 
neat desks will do much to encourage the children’s efforts, 
and a five-minutes desk-cleaning exercise each Friday 
would enable them to start right the next week. 


ORAL SPELLING FOR FOREIGNERS.—Would you recommend 
oral spelling for children of foreign birthor parentage? Rk. 


It would be well to use oral spelling somewhat for pupils 
of foreign birth, for the pronouncing of the words will aid 
them in learning our language. But oral spelling should 
never be used exclusively for any pupils. Foreigners need 
also to learn to write English correctly. 


EXPLANATIONS IN ARITHMETIC.—Is it the wiser way toexplain 
reasons for methods of operations in arithmetic to ee % or 
to wait until they are advanced scholars? G. W. 


That is a destructive method of teaching which gives pro- 
cesses without reasons. A child should know, by actual 
counting of actual objects, why if two boys had each 2 cents, 
they would both have four cents; and why if 10 blocks cost 
50 cents, one block would cost one-tenth of 50 cents. The 
question ‘“‘ why ” occurs at the time when the problem is 
being solved. This is precisely the time when the interest 
is most active and if this time passes, and the “why ’”’ con- 
tinues not understood, the same lively interest may not be 
felt again. Mental growth is stimulated by self-activity. 
That which a child does without understanding the reason 
why, is depressing rather than elevating in its effects, 





AN ENCOURAGING WorD.—I make this an opportunity 
of again expressing my hearty appreciation of the help the 
JOURNAL and INSTITUTE have been to me. 

I have been teaching ten years and have not been with- 





It isa mistaken idea that a teacher cannot get along in | J 


out one or the other of them in that time. I feel certain 
that the investment has paid large returns in a pecuniary 
sense, to say nothing of the broadening of my views on ¢d- 
ucation, and the stimulating to larger endeavors that have 
been due to the regular perusal of the JouRNAL. I have 
had no college or normal training, which isa disadvantage 
that I fully realize, but by the help of educational papers 
and professional reading I have striven to keep pace insome 
measure with the progress of educational thought. I have 
been able to step out of the district school work into that of 
the smaller graded schools, and while I know that my lack 
of the training acquired at college or university, willof ne- 
cessity limit my sphere to this grade of work, still this work 
must be done by some one and “’Tis not the work, but how 
we work, brings favor from above.” 


Palo, Mich, F. D. SMITH. 


A PrRorest.—It 1s a philosophical principle that action and re- 
action are equal and in opposite directions. This is a general as 
well as a specific truth, and in no case is it proven more conclu- 
sively than when applied to the present condition of the public 
mind regarding the methods of governing schools, and com] aring 
it with the past 


What the methods were is well known to all readers of “Tom 
Brown ” and “ Nicholas Nickleby,” to say nothing of our own— 
possibly painful experiences when we were pupils in the public 
schools. e present theories and practices are the direct results 


of the reaction from the extreme measures resorted to by our not 
very remote predecessors. Squeers was the action—the teacher of 
to-day the reaction. In Northwestern Obio, some fifty or sixty 
years ago, an Irishman and his shillalah were bired to “beep 
school,” and the last named was frequenty of the greater import- 
ance of the two. To-day a whip is seldom seen in the echool-1cc m ; 
the teacher must govern by his power of making his a ge uant 
to do right, or, at most, by the exercise of his superior will, alcre— 
but the one who to resort to will power is regarded by many as 
deaidediy “below par.” “ The true teacher governs by love,—nct 
force.” “ Laugh and every child will laugh with you ;"—yes—and 
too often whether you do or not. Children seldom need to te 
comens to laugh. “A good story, with a snap at the end of it, like 
a whip, is better than a dose of advice. Throw rules to the dogs: 
and post up every ye behind the teachers’ desk a smiling 


face ” is the doctrine of t« ~ a pedagogy, and is taught by nearly 
every writer on this subject,—not to mention our educational 
ournals. Like “ Josiah Allen,” who, when “ Samantha” was sick 


unto death, kept snickering every time she looked in his direction, 
8o teachers “ must keep cheerful"’ under whatever circumstances 
because the “‘doctors say so.” Truly a “royal road” to school 
government has at last been found; for what isthe use of worrying 
when ror pupils become unruly, as the best of pupils will, once 


in a while, when John and Kate are casting “sheep's eyes " at each 

r, instead of at their books, when the girls get the “ piggies’ 
as all fiesh and blood girls will, rometimes,-I wouldn't give 
very much for them if they didn’t—tor all one bas to do is to stand 
be desk and smile sweetly, and all will be well. He must 


not make them keep quiet and attend to their studies, for then they 
will be doing right, not because it is right, but because they are 
compelled to, and t is not in accordance with our modern teach- 
ings on the subject of school government. 

“Keep your pupils busy” suy our learned theorists,—“ an un- 
employed pupil ” etc., etc., etc. Weall have heard these same things 
time and time again,—possibly some are tired of them. Granted 
that in many cases— ibly with the majority of pupils—these 
maxims will hold , it does not seem to occur to these writers 
and s) ers that in every school some are found who will not be 
kept busy, except at mischief: that in every school there are those 
who will not be influenced by kindness—who steel thir bearts 
against all who iry to lead them to do the right. In every school 
we tind pupils who ueed sharp, stern discipline,—sometimes even 
need the whip, and oiten neea it long before they get it. What 
must the teacher do with such cases? Smiling won't answer ; pa- 
tience is scorned as weakness ; kindness is utterly thrown away. 
It seems to me that here Solomon's injunction should be remem- 
bered. Now lam not an advocate ot corporal punishment, In 
the course of fifteen or sixteen years of actual experience, I have 
not found more than a dozen cases where I thought it necessary. 
My teachers are not permitted to inflict it, without reporting the 
case to me prior to its being administered, and where it has been 
inflicted, it has always answered the purpo:e. This winter, sever- 
al times, I have advised my teachers to ure the whip, where 1] saw 
that certain pupils were presuming on their supposed immunity 
from it. such cases are not rare, nor will they be »o long as human 
nature is as it is. 

Has not the reaction gone far enough? Are we notin danger of 
overdoing the *“moral suasion” method of governing pupils? 
Must the teacher's life be made a burden to him Lecause of an 
idea? Must the school become demoralized because the teacher 

not resort to severe meusures with a few unruly, irresponsi- 
ble pupils? Or, which is nearly as bad, must he waste encugh 
nervous force in the controlling of a few to suffice for the govern- 
ing of the whole school? In short, is it best to relegate corporal 
punishment to the barbarous past, when it comes to dealing with 
the “‘) oung barbarians ” oi the present? 

These and similar queries are daily confronting every teacher, 
and must be answered—otten on the “spur ot the mcument.” } 
think the school is to be guverned at all events—with kinaness, if 
possible ; with force, if necessary ; we certainly can do no less. 

Yates Ventre, Kansas. bupt. E. L. COWDr 10K. 


Our critical friend has put his case very strongly. We 
do the same, when we have occasion to talk-on the subject, 
and our ideal is so high that many think they never can at 
tain toit. But now, what shall be done with a school of 
giggling girls and obstreperous boys? We confess that 
poor human nature is often tempted to use the rod, anc say 
MUST with a terrific emphasis. We have been in just such 
aschool ourselves, both as pupil and teacher, and we wielded 
the birch with some degree of force, but those were times 
of ignorance with us, and now were we in charge of a 
school of half-civilized boys and girls, we should never use 
the rod. Do you ask, “ What would you do?” Wecannot 
tell, excepting to say that any method of attracting at- 
tention and controlling a school, even though it be neces 
sary to abandon all recitations and commence exercises of 
an amusing and interesting character, would be better 
than a resort to the rod. 

It may be necessary to remove certain pupils from the 
school. Let this be done quietly but firmly, and by the au- 
thority of the superior officers. If any teacher finds it ab- 
solutely necessary in his opinion to use the rod, by all 
means, never let it be done in public. If there is any dan- 
ger that the pupil will misrepresent his punishment, et 
some responsible person be present to witness the transac- 
tion. We have not space tor more than tus, but a wnole 
volume could be written On SCHOOL GOVERNMENT; its pey- 
chology, ethics, economy, humanity, and iuliuence on tne 
lute axverward. lt is sale to say tua thousunus oO. teachers 
resort to the rod tor the purpose Of Keeping Wueur sCu00ls Or- 
derly, and “‘ governing tuem,” a5 Lney say, Whel, U tuey 
only Knew uow to teaca, they would use far diferent 

; a8 Much easier and better as the railroad car 18 tnan 





the old stage-coach, It is all in knowing how, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE THOUGTHS OF THE EMPEROR. M. Aurelius Antoni- 
nus. Translated by George Long. New York: John B. 
Alden, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street. 188 pp. Paper covers, 
15 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 


There never was a time before in the history of the world 
when so much good reading could be bought for so little 
money.. The best thoughts of ancient and modern philoso- 
phers can be now brought home to the ras well as the 
rich. This paper covered volume, one of the Elzevir Libra- 
ry Series, gives us for a few cents one of its most valuable 
books. It contains, besides an extended biographical sketch 
of M. Antoninus, the ‘“ Philosophy of Antoninus” and 
“Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.” This transla- 
tion of Mr. Long enables English readers to judge for them- 
selves of the uliar character and charm of the great Em- 
peror’s teachings and, gives them a modern app icability 
and living interest. Marcus Aurelius was theruler of the 
== empire, and lived and died, one of the best of men. 

t would be a difficult matter to find eagene in that age of 
the world, more pure and gentle, and to all intents and 
gerposes more omen pI Christian in his teachings than 

he Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 





DRIVEN INTO EXILE. A Story of the Huguenots. By A. 
L.O. E. London: T. Nelson & Sons, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh ; and New York. 212 pp. 


The expulsion of the Protestants from France after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, is a fact, too well-known 
to need comment. That history is written on the hearts of 
thousands. The time of the expulsion has been made by 
this famous author the groundwork of one of her most 
beautiful and pathetic stories, and shows how that perse- 
cuted people kept their faith, and were enabled to relin- 

uish homes, wealth, and comfort for conscience’s sake. 

“he fair estate of La Force, with its picturesque Chateau 
was in the province of Normandy, and at that time was one 
of the most beautiful in the province. The fascinating pen 
of A. L. O. E. is made to tell a wonderfully interesting and 
captivating story of the Marquis La Force and his family— 
of their voluntary relinquishment of the paternal estate to 
become exiles in England—of their pove and struggles, 
and final meeting as an entire fam y; after much danger 
and trial, in consequence of the retention of the son by the 
French King. It is a beautiful story and engrossing from 
beginning to end. 


THE STORY OF THE GoTHS. From the Earliest Times to 
the End of Gothic Dominion in Spain. By Henry Brad- 
ley. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 376 pp. $1.50. 


It is the belief of the author of this volume, that it is, as 
far as he has been able to discover, the first English book 
expressly treating of the histo of the Goths. eir story 
is a peculiar one, and Mr. Br ile acknowledges that to 
give it, in the forceit deserves, will require gifts and power 
of no common order. In the meantime, their story, as pre- 
pared in this work, has done much toward carrying the 
student and thoughtful reader well on into the subject. 
It has not been the aim of the author to attempt a brilliant 
narrative, but rather to relate the facts of the history as 
———y as possible, and with the simplicity of language 

ui by the plan of the “Story of the Nations’’ series 
so that readers, whose knowledge even of general or loca 
history is prescribed, may enjoy the book. 

The style is easy and pleasant, and the story at once be- 
comes fascinating. In answer to the question which opens 
the story: ‘‘Who were the Goths?” the author tells us 
that er ware heard of more than three hundred years 
before Christ, and at one time , were the mightiest nation 
in et The book is a large one, and covers a most 
interesting period of time; todoit aap will require much 
more space than can be given in this brief notice. Among 
its most attractive chapters, of which there are thirty-six, 
will be found : How the Goths fought with Constantine ;— 
The Gothic Alexander ;—The Apostle of the Goths ;—The 
Goths and Theodosius ;—Alaric, the Balthing ;—How the 
Western Empire came to an end ;—How the Ost ths 
won Italy ;—The wisdom of Theodoric ;—The ruin of the 
Ostrogoths ;—The Goths become Catholic :—Thirty years of 
decay ;—The fall of the Visigoths. An Appendix of four 
pages gives Gothic personal names, with a list of some of 

he most frequent words used in their formation,—words 
used for beginning of names,—as endin nd in female 
names. The illustrations are many of them full of inter- 
est, and add force tothe history of this strange people. The 
author describes them,as possessing many noble qualities; 
they were brave, generous, patient under privations, and 
hardship, and affectionate in their family relations. Little 
was known of their ——— although their native his- 
torian tells us they worsh certain beings called Anses, 
also the Sun-god, and the Thunder-god. Occasionally they 
scarificed human victims. 


CALIFORNIA OF THE SovuTH. By Walter Lindley, M.D., 
and J. P. Widney, A.M., M.D. With Maps and Numer- 
ous Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
877 pp. $2.00. 


Southern California is fast becoming a place of resort for 
persons of feeble constitutions and impaired health. Its 
climate is perhaps as nearly perfect as possible. Besides 
being a health resort, it is growing to be a desirable place 
to live, in view of its resources and advantages. It is the 
ey: ey of fruit growers and florists. This volume, enters 

to the subject of the country in all its phases,showing its 
physical geography, climate, resources,routes of travel,and 

ealth-resorts. It’ is, in fact, a complete guide-book to 
Southern California. To give the er a clearer idea of 
the face of the country, there are some excellent maps 
introduced, with numerous illustrations. Part I. enters 
fully into the climatology of the Pacific coast, its seasons, 
rainfall, fogs, sunshine, ds, temperature, agriculture, 
education, political future, and a t variety of other 
points, full of interest and value, Part II. describes Los 
pages, San Diego, San Bernandino, Ventura, and Santa 
Barbara counties, their mineral springs, hotels, climate, 
educational institutions, perks, ete. Part III. shows the 
comparative valuation of ds and produce, trees, shrubs 
fam, and orange gulture. Anappendis i added giv ing the 
um, and o ure. Anappe e 
public schools in Southern California, profits ved methods 
of fruit-raising, SS ee A book of this 
kind cannot but most useful, as at the present time so 
much attention is given to that part of our country, 


GRUBE’s METHOD OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. Explained 
and Illustrated. Also the Improvements upon the Meth- 
od made by the followers of Grube in Germany. ay ion 
Seeley, A. M., Ph.D., New York and Chicago. E. 'L. 
Kellogg & Co. $1.00. 

This is a work that will be welcomed by all live teachers. 
The question is often asked : “Of what advantage is the 
Grube Method ?”” The author has given in clear, bold type 
twelve undeniable advantages it has over the old method, 
following each with well known psychologica! reasons for 
his statements. But few teachers are to be found who do 
not know how to teach numbers from one to ten by the 
Grube Method. On the other hand but few teachers know 
how to apply it in teaching numbers above ten. This we 
call the t point in Dr. Seeley’s book. No teacher can 
study his systematic, well developed method in teaching 
numbers above ten, without being fascinated. Equally in- 
teresting is his development of numeration and the funda- 
mental rules both in whole numbers and fractions. In 
short, the book is simply to be studied to be appreciated. 
= — for it a hearty reception by the teachers of 

merica. 


BRITONS AND MUSCOVITES, or Traits of Two Empires. By 
Curtis Guild. Boston: Lee & Shepard Publishers, 10 
oak Street. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 230 pp. 


The author of this book, in presenting a third volume of 
experiences abroad, takes his readers, to the picturesque 
old ruins of Fountains and Furness Abbeys, to old Boston 
in Lincolnshire, and other historic points, which have 
been neglected by most travelers. He has seen the world 
with wide open eyes. and has most certainly profited by it, 
and as a result shares his experiences with his readers. 
He has given some space to English hotel management. 
from the fact that it is a leading topic of interest to all 
American tourists, and shows how marked with failure 
have been the efforts to carry on large hotels in London, 
upon the American plan. Mr. Guild describes a jour- 
ney to Russia, which is full of novelty and interest to the 
reader, and the result of his observation of cities visited in 
that country are given ina lively, entertaining style. In 
wage of the ever present ‘‘ guide-book,”’ the traveler would 

wise to this volume of Mr. Guild’s in its place, 
and although the auther had, perhaps no idea of it at the 
time, he has furnished a most entertaining guide-book, for 
¢he use of ubiquitous Americans. 


PILGRIMS AND PURITANS. The story of the Planting of 
Plymouth and Boston. By N. Moore. Boston: Ginn & 

Company. 197 pp. 35 cents. . 

The story of Plymouth and Boston has a never failing 

charm for all lovers of history,—the sad, early days, and 

brave later ones affect the reader as no other history ever 


7v,| did orcan. The materials, which Miss Moore has used in 


preparing this volume, have been selected, as far as possi- 
le, from the journal of the colonists—largely from those 
of Bradford and Winthrop, and it has been her aim to pre- 
sent the substance in a setting brought within the compre- 
hension of young readers. As an aid, copious notes are 
given, in an appendix, and all through the book are pepe 
and illustrations. A very good and clear idea of. the 


reading this little work. It could be used to advantage as 
a supplementary reader. 


PLEASANT WATERS. A story of Southern Life and Charac- 
ter. By Graham Claytor. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 215 pp. 


A story coming from the South has an unusual attrac- 
tion, and this one opens just as the Civil War closed, when 
General Joseph E. Johnston issued his final orders to the 
little band of troops under his command in the Carolinas. 
Pleasant Waters, the hero of the book, is not, as the name 
implies, a Southern maiden; but a stalwart soldier, good, 
fai hful, true; a genuine man in every sense of the word. 
The story shows the condition of the coun after the 
war, the home-coming of this favorite son of the Waters 
family, and his success; efforts to build bo the shattered 
homestead and fortune. The book is not a strong one; 
but thoroughly good and well worth reading. 


ENGLISH IN THR SCHOOLS. By F.C. Woodward, A.M. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 25 pp. 25 cents. 


It is the belief of the author of this essay, that the claims of the 
mother-tongue are just beginning to be recogn ,» as an inquiry 
into the status of ——- in the schools and colleges show that its 
gains are marked, although not commensurate with its demands 
or deserts. Mr. Woodward is a teacher of English himself, and as 
he speaks from experience, faithfully obtained, he gives many 
valuable hints for the use of fellow hers, upon a subject in 
which all are and must be interested. 


THE NATIONAL SIN OF LITERARY PrrRAcy. A sermon preached 
by He Van Dyke, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
pp. ve cents. 


In this sermon of Dr. Van bok is found a vigorous and clear 
ex tion of the moral side of the international cop ‘ht system. 
It is something much needed, has been too iong ected, and Dr. 
Van Dyke does not seem to be in the least afraid of his subject. 
It has considered under three phases: 1. The Nature of the 
National Sin of Literary Piracy. 2. Its Punishment, and 3. Its 
Cure. The book is well worth reading, and ought to touch the 
public conscience and have its effect upon public opinion. 


VouaruK. An Easy Method of powsicing the Universal Lan- 
Constructes by Johann Martin Schleyer. Pre for 

ing Public on the Basis of Alfred Kirchhoff’s 
the Addition ¢ ct — 4 to the Exercise, and a 


Casper, H. H. Zahn. 130 pp. 50 cents. 


There can be no doubt that a universal ingenge te something to 
be desired, and it may be that Volapuk is to that 
There is most an effort being made in that direction. 
advantages of such a need not be discussed, it is plain to 
all; and, as it is claimed in Europe over 500,000 persons have 
acquired the knowledge of Volapuk, it 

thing do, in anticipation of the future, to buy book and 
study the language. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF HANNIBAL, Mo., 1886-7. H. 
K. Warren, Superintendent. 


The public schools were considerably hampered during the year 
on accoumtot the lack of funds; hence the of many needed 
improvements had to be postponed. The believe as 


seventy-five per cent. of the pupils leave schoo! 
the age of fourteen years, the greatest attention should be paid to 
Co week te Go loses Gyan. exactly 60 18 DO money to 
coons in experiments. en: it was the number of 
teachers 44, the average daily attendance 1,678, and 





settling of Plymouth and Boston can be obtained by A 


lish and lish- Vocab’ . By Klas 
erfelt. Mie ce ar East Water ciieet 7c. N. : 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Lee & SHEPARD publish a work on “ Britons and Muscovites,” 
by Curtis Guild, who describes two of the leading nations of the 
globe in a graphic manner. They also publish “The Seven Little 
Sisters who Live on the Round Ball that Floats in the Air,” by 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins. 

CAssELL & Co. have among their latest publications, “ Eighty- 
Nine,” which is in form a novel but is not one of the stereotyped 
sort. Itisa discussion of existing socio-political forces from a 
standpoint altogether new, and almost without reference to exist- 
ing parties. 

Mr. KENNAN'S article in the April Century relates to “The 
Russian Penal Code,” and is the last of the papers preparatory to 
his description of a trip through Siberia which will begin in the 
May number. He will tell how he came to enter upon his ardu- 
ous and somewhat perilous investigations, and why he and his 
companion were accorded such extraordinary facilities by the Rus- 
sian Government itself. 

D. LotrHrop CoMPANY announce for immediate publication 
*“ Volcanoes and Earthquakes,” by Samuel Kneeland, A.M. The 
author is one of the most distinguished of American men of sci- 
ence. e 

Ex-PREsIDENT McCosnh, of Princeton College, is now devoting 
himself to literary work. He is engaged on a volume to be en- 
titled “ First or Fundamental Principles,” which he thinks will be 
the most enduring of his achievements in philosophy. 

D. C. Heats & Co. announce for June a translation of Paolo 
Mantegazza’s “ Testa, A Book for Boys.” It is a companion book 
to DeAmicis’ “ Cuore.” The translation will be made under the 
supervision of Prof. L. D. Ventura, of Boston, and of the Sauveur 
Summer School of Languages. 

D. AppLETON & Co, have published “International Law,” by 
Leon Levi; “‘ One Maid’sMischief,” by George Manville Fenn; and 
* Why We Believe the Bible,” a cheap edition of Mr. Ingraham's 
popular book. 

Funk & WAGNALLS have just ready “ Better Not,” by J. H. 
Vincent, the well-known Chancellor of the Chautauqua Universi- 
ty, who warnsin epigrammatic sentences against dancing,theatres, 
card-playing, etc, 

P. BLACKISTON, Son & Co issue a very finely illustrated work 
on “ Diseases of the Nervous System.” 

OurvEeR Drrson & Co. of Boston, publish a very fine collection 
of music books including the works of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, and others. 

GIFFIN’s GRADED REviEws, in Arithmetic, Geography and 
Language is one of the best hand-books yet published for teachers 

Lovell & Co., the publishers, 16 Astor place, N. Y., during the next 
sixty days will send this fifty cent book to any teacher who sends 
them this slip and 30 cents. This is done that the book may get 
into the hands of the teachers and speak for itself. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


SYLLABUS OF STUDY FOR TEACHERS, preparatory to Institute 

ttendance. Arranged by C. P. Coler, Institute Instructor, 630 

Arlington Ave., Baltimore, Md. This syllabus includes language, 

pistons acon! government, etc., and gives a hst of works that may 
consulted. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, of New York issue 
Educational Leaflet, No. 11, the subject of which is the St. Paul 
Report on “ Manual Training,” giving the views of the committee 
of the board of education of that stirring Western city on this ed- 
ucational innovation. 

FERRY COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, AND FERRY HALL SEm- 
INARY. Catalogue for 1887-8. Levi Seeley, M. A., PhD., Princi- 
pal. In the seminary, young ladies are pre for F College, 
and the d of the latter institution, is to extend to young 
ladies, educational advantages equal in every respect to those of- 
tered to young men by the best colleges. 


MAGAZINES. 


The March Wide Awake adds another delightful chapter to Sid- 
ney Luska’s serial story, ‘My Uncle Floremond.” Mrs. John 
Sherwood’s serial, “‘ Those Cousins of Mabel’s,” increases in inter- 
est. Helen M. Winslow, in “ A Boston Ex ment,” describes the 
success of the chusetts Horticultural Society in giving out 
— to the poor children of Boston for cultivation in their win- 
ows, in connection with prizes for the most thrifty plants. “A 
Coaching Party in Java,” by Olive Risley-Seward, narrates some 
unique experiences of Gov. Seward’s Around-the-World Journey. 
There are many other attractive features of this excellent periodi- 
cal which will be fully appreciated by young and old. The 
March Forum contains, among other articles, “‘ Our Political Pros- 
ts,” by Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst College; an ment for 
nternational copyright, by Bond Holt; “Is our § Life 
Threatened?” b hop Spaulding; “‘What Shall the Public 
Schools Teach?” by Rev. C. H. Parkhurst; “ Hindrances to Sur- 
lus Reduction,” by William M. Spri ; “Scotland To-Day,” by 
f. John Stuart Blackie; “ Who is Benefited by Protection? 
by William R. Morrison ; “ Woman's Mental Status,” by Rev. D. P. 
y A great variety of entertaining matter is pre- 
sented in the March Magazine of American History. The leading 
article entitled “ Historic Cannon Balls and Ho * is an ani- 
mated description of the invasion of Connecticut by the British in 
1777, and_the bold resistance of the inhabitants of the town of 
Ridgefield, by Col. Clifford A. H. Bartlett, LL. B., and the paper is 
superbly illustrated, thus adding greatly to the charm of the nar- 
. rtrait of Gen. David Wooster, who fell in this en- 
counter, forms the fron’ to the number ; it is from a rare 
and handsome picture made in London in 1776. “ New York and 
Ohio’s Centennial,” gives some graphic bits of history concerning 
these states. Mrs. Ole Bull fi es a paper on “ Lief Erickson, 
a discussion of the statue recently erected in Boston. ‘Central 
Ohio Seventy Years Ago,” is the title of wy of Gen. Alfred 
E. Lee. Rev. William Barrows, D.D., tes on “ Methods of 
Teaching ayy R. 8. Robertson, lieutenant-governor of 
ndiana, tells of the “ Escape of Grant and Meade” from ridin 
into the enemy’s lines in 1864. Patriotic Americans will rea 
with unflagging interest Mr. Kennan’s Russian paper in the March 
ntury. A chapter will be devoted to the touching story of the 
celebration of the Centennial Fourth of July, 1876, by the prisoners 
of They collected bits 











of red, white, and blue cloth, which they Demufactared into flags 
and streamers. These were displayed from their gra windows, 
and the pi w never heard of Declaration 0 

did not comprehend the cance of the 





of Independence, and n signifi i 
remarkable outbreak, were busy hushing the cheers and seizing 
the streamers. At intervals through the were hung - 
and at night the prison windows were ill ted by the persisteD 
celebrators of American independence. Among the other articles 
are Capt. Moran’s account of the escape from Libby Prison; — 
Home Reach,” by Theodore Roose pils of Liszt, 
by Albert Morris Bagby ; conclusion of Mr. Cable’s “ Au Large: 
“Open ee etc. i Marc’ 3 
a a portrait of Christiana Rossestt, . 
“i Bef her brother, Dante Gabi ett. Amy 
contributes a criticism of Miss Rossetti’s poems, ‘“ The 
” an episode in life of Jean Jacques Rousseau, >? 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co's 


NEW BOOKS. 


Irish Wonders. 


The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, 
Leprechawns, Banshees, Fairies, Witches, 
Widows, Old Maids, and other Marvels of 
the Emeral Isle. Popular Tales as told by 
the People. By D. R. McANALLY, JR. 
With more than Sixty capital illustrations 
by H. R. HEATON. $3.00. 

Mr. McAnally gathered these curious and 
entertenae Irish folk stories directly from the 
peasants. They ure admirably told, and the illus- 
trations emphasize them with wonderful skill 
and without any touch of caricature 


Gouverneur Morris. 


8 THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
“Thomas H. Benton,” etc. 
of American Statesmen. 

$1.25. 

A brilliant work on one of the most sagacious 
and statesmen of the Revolutionary 
epoch. 


author of 
Vol. XVIII. 
16mo, gilt top, 


Current Religious Perils. 


With Preludes and other Addresses on 

leading Reforms. Being the Eleventh 

volume of the Boston Monday Lectures, 
including, a Symposium by eminent 

Clergymen, Original Hymns, etc. By 

JOSEPH COOK, 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

This volume contains Mr. Cook's Lectures 
given in 1887. These, with the preludes, ques- 
tions, ete., cover most of the important religious, 
age and social topics before the public, in 

r. Cook’s forcible and brilliant style. 


Heartsease and Rue. 


A new volume of poems by JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. With a fine steel portrait. 
Yap printed and tastefully bound. 


History of Prussia under Fred- 
eric The Great. 


By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell 
University. With Maps. In two volumes, 
crown octavo, gilt top, $4.50. 


The Second Son. 
ANOVEL. By Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT 
and THoMAs BaILEy ALprRIcH. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

Their Wedding Journey. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HowELis. New 
— illustrated and enlarged. 12mo. 


Gentle Breadwinners. 


By CATHERINE OWEN, author of “Ten 
Dollars Enough,” etc. '16mo, $1.00. 


A Phyllis of the Sierras, and A 
Drift from Redwood Camp. 


Two Californian stories. By BRET HARTE. 
18mo, $1.00. 





*«*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post. 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 





MR. BELL ‘:MY’S BOOK, 


LOOKING BACKWARD, 


is a long look ahead, and 
a very fascinating vision 
does it conjure up from che 
world of dreams. * * * 


The crowning tribute to the merit of Mr. 
Bellamy’s noble book is that we put it 
down with the question on our lips, 


“WHY NOT TO-DAY?” 


From a two-column review in the 
Literary World, by Huntington Smith, 


the translator of Tolstoi. 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 


JUST READY. 


Why we “Believe the 
| Bible. 


AN HOUR’S READING FOR BUSY 
PEOPLE. By J. P. T. INGRAHAM, 
8.T.D. A new and cheaper edition. 
12mo, paper. Price, 30 cents. 


The purpose of this book is to give in the 
simplest and clearest manner the grounds upon 
which the belief of the Christian world in the 
Bible rests. The style in which it is written is 
clear and animated, and brings the subject with- 
in the comprehension of the most rapid or the 
most indifferent reader, 


** Don’t” in a new siyle. 


5 
Don't: 
Or, DIRECTIONS FOR AVOIDING 


IMPROPRIETIES IN CONDUCT AND 
COMMON ERRORS OF SPEECH. 


104th Thousand. 


In commemoration of the nning of the 
Second Hundredth Thousand of this manual, the 
publishers have issued it in a new and elegant 
style, revised, and with a new chapter designed 
for Young —_ 

The new edition is bound in cloth, gilt, and is 
designated THe Bouporrk Epirion. Price, 30 
cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by the pub- 
lishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETIN & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp St., NEw York. 


MAXIMINA. 


By Don ARMANDA PALACIO VALDES, 
Author of ‘* The Marquis of Penalta.” 
12mo, $1.50. 


This powerful and dramatic work describes life 
in Madrid at the time when the revolutionary 
fever was rife. The heroine is a beautiful girl 
from the provinces, married to an aristocratic 
young editor of a liberal journal. Her character 





is drawn with marvelous fidelity. Journalism, 
politics, and society life furnishes the scenes, which 
are painted with a brilliant touch. The book 


abounds in witty and humorous episodes, which 
form all the deeper contrast with the more serious 
and tragic portions of the story. It is one of the 
notable novels of the day. 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. 


By Rev. WILLIAM CUSHING. Second 
series. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 ; half-mor., $6.00. 


The publishers take pieasure in announcing the 
emer = of the supplementary volume of Mr. 
iliam Cushing’s “Initials and Pseudonyms.” 
The volume has been prepared with the utmost 
care to insure accuracy; and a vast amount of 
biographical and bibliographical! information has 
been incorporated. The two volumes contain un- 
questionably the fullest and most accurate com- 
liation of the sort extant. They are simply in- 
nsable to all libraries and literary workers. 
lso. uniform with the above, First Series. 8vo, 
cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $7.50. 


THE LORD WAS THERE. 


By ANNA SHIPTON. 16mo, 75 cents. 


“Anna Shipton occupies a niche all herown; for 
while all her chapters could be described as ser- 
mons, they are unique sermons, after the order 
of those of Frances | Havergal. They are 
gems; and no single ing can veveal their 
many and varied excellencies.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Long Exile, oe ae $1 25 
Napoleon and the Russian Campaign, . 1 0 
Where Love is, There God is also, . . ® 
The Two Pilgrims, me ee oe 30 
A Russian Proprietor, . 1500 
The Vagrant, ... +». « -« 1 2% 
What to Do, a & .125 
ns »« « 0 »« » « oe 
Les Miserables. 5 vols. Illustrated Edition, 7 530 

Pepular Edition, in one vol., . ‘ - 180 


Tennyson’s Works. “Handy Vol.” 8 vols., 6 00 


Mrs, Shillaber’s Cook Book, 1 25 
Burnham Breaker, . .150 
The Giant Dwarf, ee 6 Ae ot ok 
Boyhood of Living Authors, . . . .1 
Famous American Authors, —— ae 
Girl’s Book of Famous Queens, . . .180 
Who Saved the Ship? . . . . . 1% 
Fairy Legends of the French Provinces, . 1 25 


For sale by ali booksellers. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


18 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 





A GOOD 


ATLAS. 


ALDEN’S HOME ATLAS of the WORLD. In one large quarto vol., 11x14 inches in 
size, containing more handsomely engraved and colored maps, and of a better quality than ever 
before found in an Atlas selling at less than $10.00. Also an index of over 5,000 cities, rivers, moun- 
taius, etc., throughout the world, showing exact location. Cloth, price $2.00; postage 30c 


An enlarged edition, giving a total of 112 pages of finely en- 


graved and colored maps. 


It now leads any $10.00 Atlas in the field. 


“Five dollars would be cheap for it. At two dollars it is half a gift.” 


—MTerald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, O. 


“A most comprehensive and 


useful work and at a price one-fifth of that usually charged.”—AMazi, 


Worth $10. 


heretofore for $10.00.”—Post, Pittsburgh. 


Chicago. “Is equal, if not 
superior, to atlases published 
“ Handsome, convenient 


and attractive; contains all the latest additions to geographical know:- 


edge.”—Press, Albany. “It leaves 
maps. 


nothing to be desired in the way of 


It is a magnificent book.”--Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 


“ Handsome and so marvelously cheap that it will doubtless find an im- 


mense sale.” — Messenger, Philadelphia. 
tion, and of price.”—Church Press, New 
“Ts just the kind for which 


York City. 


“A marvel of art, of informa- 


Price $2. 


there is a real need.”—Press, Philadelphia. “It is one of the marvels of 
cheapness for which American readers are already much indebted to this 
publisher."—Christian Cynosure, Chicago. “Admirable maps, hand- 
somely engraved and printed in colors.”—Christian Advocate, Pitts- 


burgh. 


“Tts maps really cover the solid globe. 


It is one of the mam- 


moth ten-dollar works that Mr. Alden expects to make money by selling 


for two dollars.”—Christian Leader, Boston. 


“ Besides giving a map 


for every country of any importance—and many of these maps are well 
executed and contain the latest geographical data—every considerable 
town is included in an alphabetical list, with the country where situated, 
and the latitude and longitude.”— The Bulletin, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE EARTH FOR 25 CENTS! 


quarto Atlas with Apiten’s Hanpy 


Don’t confuse the above great 
Attias or THE Wor.p, which sells 


(sells like “ hot cakes”!) for 25 cents; postage, 4c. 

The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
A.pEx’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders, Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN 8B. ALDEN, 


393 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO 


Publisher; NEW YORK: 


: Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 





$30 IN PRIZES 


The First Prize of $15 


phamplet of testimonials. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


to the teacher finding the largest 
number of grammatical errors in our 


Second Prize of $10 to the one finding the second largest number. 
A Third Prize of $5 to the one finding the third largest number. 


The phamplet of testimonials will be sent to any teacher on application, without 


charge. 
knowledge of grammar. Address. 


ORVILLE BREWER, 


This offer will afford teachers an excellent opportunity to test their practical 


170 State Street, Chicago. 





Sa 
The Tonic Sol-fa System 


To School Superintendents and Teachers. 


_ Do not buy expensive sets of books and charts 
in the staff system, when with an outlay of but 
65 cenis you can test the TONIC SOL-FA method, 
which is far superior. Teachers who can sing 
the scale correctly can teach this s m, while 
at the same time their own musical powers will 
constantly improve. 

Ali who try it bear the same testimony. 

Send 65 cents for all the outfit you need 
for a thorough trial of the system. 

A pampblet giving full information with re- 

to the sysiem, sent on receipt of three 

etter stamps, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St. New York 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 


AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 














Their catalogue will be sent to ad 
couiains a pe of books 


suitable for 


Vacancies for September, 1888, 


28 High School positions, ll for gentlemen anc 
17 for ladies. 19 College Professors, including the 
departments of Science, Mathematics, Language 
and Pedagogics. 41 Primary, Grammar and Inter- 
mediates, for ladies. 23 Specialists in Music, Art, 
Elocution and Modern Languages. 5 Principals 
in practice departments of State Norma) Schools. 
3 Principals of Intermediate Departments. 12 
Ward Principals. 7 Lady Principals or Precep- 
tresses for colleges and academies. 

We beg to say to teachers that our vacancies 
come direct from employers. This is of itself a 

arantee that the teacbers recommended by us 
are entitled to respectful consideration. Send at 
once for circulars, and note carefully our plan of 
work. New vacancies for good teachers are 
coming in daily. Add 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


ress, 





A Course of Elocution with Miss Adele Ran- 
kin will do more than almost anythin 
to s en throat and lungs. M. 
STEVENSON, Supt. Publ Instruction, Colum- 


bus, Ohio. 

Miss Adele Rankin gave a course of instruction 
to a large class of intelligent teachers of the 
schools of the city. All without exception were 
grestiy interested and profited by her instruction. 

he exhibited a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the subject and marked teaching power. 1 re- 
comm ber most heartily as a competent and 
thorough teacher of Elocution. 


Call or address, 31 East 17th Street, New York. 
TEACHERS ! tecine ur etots in pool gael ote, 


Each ‘tains 216 beautiful chromo lsior, merit and 











set eam 
by mall, A, J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, P. 





Eras Ties Mice ie 








THE SCHOOL 


JOURNAL. 


March 31, 1888. 
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” Sorofula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
ciearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
tnis generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





How to Gure 
SKin § Sealp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@uTICURA 





HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to ob ean. are speedily, economically and 
permanently cured Vd the CurTICURA REMEDIES, 
when al! other remedies snd methods fail. 

CuTIcura, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CurrcuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifi er, internally, cureevery form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTrcvRA, 50c.: SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. gy oy pe! Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co 3osToN, M 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Dirvases.” 
pe Pim les, blackhe ads, “chapped and oily 4% 

skin prevented by ‘CuTICURA SOAP. _— 

Bie lief in one minute, for ali pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster, 25c. 





2: 
Lax. GON ce 





If 





i} , Bo Be art the most 
- delicatestomach can take it. 










“= Remarkable asa 

ii FLESH PRODUCER, 
* Persons gain rapidly 

while taking it. 


ain |, — 
ae \) 
| SCOTT’S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST} 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief - 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERA 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF | 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Drveewrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 











A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Qriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Tap, Pimples 
Freck] ° 


es and everr 
ot blem:sh on beau 


uname, 
distinaatebed 
said tos aay of 
the haution 





. prtient: ASyou 
ladies will use them 1r1ecommend ‘Gourards Cream’ 
as the | ast harmful oa! all the Skin preparations” ne 
borers will lsat six Months uing % everyday. Also 
t oudre Suoti.e removes superfious bair witaout injury 


to ct eskin 

FERD T BHOPKI‘S Mavager, 48 Bond 8t genates 
throngh to Main Office, 8" Great Jones St. NY. 

For sale by ail Drogatets and Fancy Gods Dealers 
throu poe the U 8. Canadas and Eurove Also found 
in N. ity et KR. BH. Macv’s, Stern's. “hrich », Kijley's 
and other Fancy Goods Dealers, i Beware of base 
imitations. $1 0% Reward for arres. and proof of any 
one selling the same 





EADEKS will covfer a favor by men- 
i THE 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Teachers are very much interested just 
now in that excellent book,‘‘ Chips from a 
teacher’s workshop,” devoted tu Educa- 
tional — of the day, by L. R. Klemm, 
Ph.D., formerly supervisor German de- 
partment, public schools, Cleveland,Ohio ; 
sir iy of a normal department, Cincin- 
hio, and superintendent of public 
Scheinia, Hamilton, Ohio ; institute con- 
ductor, and author of numerous school 
books. Teachers ought to know this work. 
It is full of common-sense for instructors in 
the public school, contains stories which 
indicate the right method, and is a book 
that all American teachers should read. 
It is among the first we have ever seen that 
puts the young teacher on the right track 
and keeps him there through the de- 
partments of his work. It is throughout | F 

based upon common-sense. It teaches 
principles, but the principles are always 
ee age concretely in a form to be under- 

. This is really the teacher’s vade |®< 
room ll If it could be put into the hands 
of every instructor in our public schools, 
and could also go into the homes of the 
children and be used by their parents, it 
would work a revolution in our methods 
of education and in the results achieved. 
It is published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
who also number on their recent list of 
books, many more that are educational in 
the best sense. 


Neither more nor less, but just a 
of flesh, from off the merchant's 
It is well to be precise about these little 
matters of barter and exchange. And|Ch 
even more important to be assured of 
accurate measurement and adjustment in 
the careful chemical and electrical and 
other experiments of the exact sciences. 
Teachers and experimenters will do well 
to remember that Messrs. Bullock & Cren- |‘ 
shaw, of 528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
are manufacturers and importers of chemi- 
~~. apparatus and pure oe for 
— and schools. They furnish illus- 

priced catalogues on application. 





—_ 


Ladies, dear ladies, do not forget how 
much it improves the appearance of your 
dainty little feet to have your shoes pol- 
ished with a soft yet brilliant lustre such 
as that obtained by an application of 
Button’s Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing. This 
is an oil dressing, preserves leat er, is 
economical, gives a natural finish, is not 
varnished. ware of reparations which 
are mere imitations of Raven Gloss, be 
sure and get what you ask for. 


" met, may break, you may shatter the vase if 
ou 
Dy the scent of the roses will hang round it 
i) 

But when the ear drum is shattered, the 
sweet sound of loving voices may be lost 
forever, unless some artificial means is en- 
listed to restore the defects of nature. It 
is said that Peck’s Patent Improved Cush- 
ioned Ear ae ne onary restore the hear- 
ing, whether d ess is caused by colds, 
fevers or injuries to the natural drums. 
They are invisible, comfortable, always in 
position. Itis even affirmed that music, 
conversation, and whispers are heerd dis- 
tinctly. Write to F. Hiscox, 853 Broad- 
way, cor. 14th St., New York, for illus- 
trated book of proofs free, for you can 
never know till you try. 


Among the books which have steadily 
made their way into public favor and have 
become recognized by teachers and school 
officers all over the country as practical and 
reliable text-books may be mentioned The 
Normal Educational Series published b 


» | Messrs. Sower, Potts & Co., of Philadel- 


delphia. This firm publishes many excel- 
lent works ; some of which are found in the 
following list : Dr. Brooks’ Normal Math- 
ematical and Standard Arithmetic and 
Union Arithmetic courses, Brooks’ Higher 
Arithmetic, Normal Algebra, Geometry 
and Trigonometry, Mone id of Arith- 
metic, and Manuals of Methods and Keys 
to the above, and Montgomery’s Normal 
Union System of Industrial. Drawing ; 
besides Lyte’s a # and Blanks. 


Wasted Lives 


are seen all around. This should not be so. 
All can get on Ys ~ if they will but look out 
for the ces W: are offered. 
Those w D take hold of our new line of 
business om make $1 per hour and upwards, 
easily and pleasantly. You can - e work 
and live at home. Both sexes, all ages. 
to toetumd. "We speneat oh ou dn £s Sees 
‘*) e. No al 
Any one can do the york. Write 





uouing JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 


<h enenanh aon tks inemateeeis uu con- 
clude not no harm 10 dene 
i \. 








& Pi 700, Pe N ——, ete ete Micke 
recep ‘o! 
Winona, Minn., $750; Meaning teacher, Farmy 
PRINCIPALSEIPS or HIGH 
Mont. ; East Waterloo, low 


become acquainted 
Address 


ir erature 


ooLs. Bismarck, ‘Dek’, 
700; Black River F 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Ay teachers of good standing and ates 
WANTED LADY TE f= neo ate Normal Scho y— of all suc Colleges 
hether experienced or phen ae ho, "though h on ih and ‘toe = ony 
Seminaries; w' ex not; w ough n juates, 
iccessful é rience, are invited to corres) ay our nc 
’ find espana with at lange salaries than can be secured by any 


¢ samples 0 of i ~ we have filled with ladies: 
Training teacher, River Falls, 
is, » $000; Model el Department, 


Girardea 
ca Boise, City, Toaho, $600 elena, 
; Hinsdale, I. $060; Hyde 


Park, Ul., $800; Charlotte, Mich., $850; Muskegon, Mich. 
GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY; * Minnea) polis, Min two Bismark, Dak., (two om: os); Fargo. 
Dak., 0; Evanston, Ill., $600; Chicago, (F orestville Boh ) $650; Aspen, Colo., 00d, 
7 hs ot tamshens i in ay & = Statens who are wy Eb excellent work, if they would be will- 
ing to come West could double their salaries. rite to the chers’ Co-operative Association, and 


learn what they are doing for lady teachers. Ity will certain) ‘ou, and ae can do you no harm te 
hes A oth tucir work, and keep posted on the * fF Re ’ 


ORVILLE BREWER, Mankaer. 
170 STATE STREET. 


of the ti 


CHICAGO. 





S$ ag what teachers should judge b 
FACTS facts about the first 250 men and 


ib 2 at $ eran at $700, lat $ 


or the ae TO 10 at’ $000, oy 
at $400, 8 a a al 
$1200,—total $50,050—an average 0; sare aa 
of ny : 


not join a second and a 


in selecti 
women who soutstered in the School Builetin Agency. 


the ny ma, ut $s mes gat, $0, Lat $0 tor 3000, 2 at sou owes 3 Hues, 
2 at a a 
mn lat e000. Ia 
got peaions 4 for 106, as follows: 8 at $300 or | 5at 
. 2 at $650, 6 at $700, 1 at $800, i 


“x23 have re-vegistered 47 once, 122 twice, 42 three times, and one four times, 

Tiitant; ‘Tics might har’ Gaon hoctwbnked ito ouning un Agency thetat Gus Tet they woud 
By They m ve D w into jo’ an Agency the tirst time, but they wo’ 

ir ? Pe teasd tae wuinen thew 2 felt that the y had 

2 On not beliove there ts Gnother Agency w the country that can match that record. 


a Teachers’ Agency. Here are some of the 


14 at or less, 4 at |, 16 at 8 at 


t $1200, 1 at $1300, 1 at $1400, 4 at 
1 at $2300,—total $86 750--an average of $913 


’ }, 29 
at $ srry , lat 


registrations expired. This is 
been well treated. Try us yourself. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








7s EXC 
Teachers’ Bureau. 
ie eon y 


iebran ot £00 ete., to ¢ to Colleges, ee ~~, = 


Serie und Sushiers to Business 


(Mrs. *. D. “CULVER, 
Address ’ 4 Fifth Ave., N. % 


REGISTER EARLY sauty* or" cnanse ot 


oes E. V. SHATTUCK, Prin. Primary Schocl, 
Flush ng. N. ¥., says :—l teke vieasure in recom- 
mending the * ‘Union Teachers’ A ney’ 10 ali 
teuchers oan the services of a thoroughly re- 
iable Agency ; | t * in every respect Just what it 
us claimed to be. For honoruble dealing, court- 
eous treatment ard satisfactory result under ibe 
managemertoft Mr Kerr, I believe the Agency 
is upsur . Tbrough this Agency I re- 
ceived, within two days, « ffers of three excellent 
positions. I avceptea the tirst—my present po- 
sition, and find it very s«tisfactory. Send for 
~“reular Union Teachers’ Agency, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. 


LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY! 


Prin. Fred. Luca Squiers Manager. 
Wants several Goop teachers aT om. Only 


successful disci oon agg need ood sent, 

An assured sree ot —= ied positions, 
com. branches, a_i ory ete., 
etc. Positions now on nd. to AU—$10% 

$750, $600, and ek at $500. Registra 
tion Si only $2. 
Send two venenpe for em etc., etc. 
ont, 7S Revence, Managed by State Normal 
Se Principal. 
Address AT een 
FRED. LUCA SQUIERS, 
Shelter Island, L. I., N. Y. 
e fil positions! One half commission paid to 
ent: us of vacancy. 


“Mr. Squire is ae succe:sful in we subeol room as 
witn the pen.”—New York Daily Wor 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Nearpaa.s: BOSTON. 2 Ret 


Good poor own recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 








A 








Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


Orie and TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


2|Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, scnools, auu Seer su- 
perior Professo: ri ’ cipals, Ass'stents, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every depur' went of ins'ruc- 
ton; pengemnenes good schools to parents. Call 
on or ada 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 U:icn Square, New York, 


DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION ? 


Register now. We want several hundred skilled 
wears for all parts of the Union. 

sy hig! of Schools, Coplay, 

Pa., writes: Bureau is a conven- 

ience both to pa Wn and Boards of Education. 

4 Ly proved prompt, efficient and profitable to 





a for circulars, 
PENN. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, ter Universities, Col- 
a, Schuols, Families, and Churches Circulars 

enoice schools carefully reccmmended to 
= rents, Selling and renting of school ag 

OOL FURNITURE and schvols supplies. Best 
references furnished. 

E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Stree , between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 


Nearly all the geboets -_ A schemes that secured 
teachers of us the last ears have already 
requested us to select bam eachers and pro- 
fessors for them for September. Our calls for 
teachers are all direct ty rom employers. New va- 
cancies are coming in daily. Send at once for 
circulars and note our plan of work. Mention 
N. Y. ScHOOL JOURNAL. Address 


C J. ALBERT, Man-ger, 
“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,”’ 
ELMHU<sST, ILL. 


No Fee for Registration. 


ct. Good Teachers—po ethere—siwase wanted. 
‘orm fr stamp. AVtRY, 4merican 
Schoo] Bureau, 2 Wrst 14 bs, New York. 











Advuantuge® 
34 4 Jt ~ 





Fur larger saiaves, or chunge 0! location, 
address Tcachers* Co-operative Association, 170 





ZS” RECENT 


By G. C. 


State Normal Schools 


It is d 
be placed in the hands of the pupil. 


Price, with Perforated Ma 
without Perforated 


For Introduction rates address 


aps, 





Stute street, Chicago, Ill, Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 
ADOPTIONS. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


For School Year 1887-88. 
WITH PERFORATED MAFS FOR SLATE-DRAWING. 


FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 
This work, which is growing & pegetesty 6% pe dl day 


has just been adopted by the 
nd Connecticut, and the Norma! 


Department of HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Wostingen De 


Now in use in Hundreds ~ Schools. 


This deservedly popular book should be in the hands of every teacher of hy. 
“ not only as an outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise text- text-book to 


60 cents. 
~ ~ ~ — oe 6 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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for less than $100. Wo ha 


the 

that our valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 
where they can be seen, all over America; reader, it will be hardly 
any trouble for you to show them to those who may call at your 
home, and your reward will be most sa 


° I card, on 
which to write us, costs but 1 cent, and if, after you know all, you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if do 


ress at once, you can secure, FREE,AN ELEGANT 
S85, Soup GOLD, HUNTING-CaSe WATCH and our large, com-, 
elineof valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We pay al! ex 
etc. Address, STINSON & CO., Box 353 Portland, Maine. 


IMPORTANT! 


We wish to call the attention of the readers of 
the JOURNAL to the series of prize questions now 
appearing in LipPrncotT’s MAGAZINE, beginnin: 
with the February number and to be continu 
through the June number. The publishers offer 
—- to all who may wish to com , amount- 
ng to 8175 in cash. Would it not be worth your 
while to enter as a competitor, y when 
you can secure thro us books for a mere trifle 


that will answer in full many of the qnestions for 


you? 
Quizzism and Key. Cth, $1.00; 
Paper, 50 cts. 
Queer Questions and Ready 
Replies. Cvth, 75 cts. 
Sent to any address. postpaid. 


SEND AT ONCE for one or both books, if you 
haven’t them, and win a prize. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


OPENING OF THE 


“SANTA Fé Route.” 


Passenger Trains Running Daily 
Between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, via Joliet, Streator 
and Galrsburg. 











On Jan first, 1888, the Chicago, 
Santa Fé & California Railway ran its first 
trains between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, opening for passenger and freight 
traffic in a quite manner—a railway that, 
when completed to Kansas City, will be 
one of the most important thoroughfares 
in the West. The line passes through an 
old and well settled section of Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri, but having been de- 
signed and laid for the purpose of giving 
a direct line between Chicago and Kansas 
City, it bears neither to one side nor the 
other in search of large towns, but takes 
in those that lie immediately on the track 
of an almost air line. 

When the road is completed it will re- 
duce the distance between Chicago and 
Kansas City fully thirty miles, and 
when the official measurement is made it 
will probably be found to have reduced it 

more. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees tor Sunday-“chools, 
Pews for Churches. Puipits, etc., 
Has removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 


106 and 108 Seventh Avenue. 








LADIES This 1s an Oi] Dressing. 
nomical, gives a natural finish, not Seen 
Beware of other tions said to contain oil, 


y are mere tations of Raven Gloss, afford- 
oe a larger profit. Allow no substituting. For 
ie everyw 


here. 
Button & OrrLey, M’f’rs, 71 Barclay St., N. Y 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St. 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIBS’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT, 


at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HANDMADE. 


LAUNDRIBD, 86. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


MALL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


RH. MACY & 00. 
CURE": DEAF 





Pecr'’s Patent Im 


IONED Ek Duums Pertectly Ree 
Ky Ca store the Hieprings ter desk 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch: 
sent Free. 


VANDIITEW £ TIET Cincienn ef 





THE 


REAT AMERICA 
CREATANERICAA 





COOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
Greatest inducements ever offered. 


A shabby coat is no disgrace but it is a 
i i t to the successful nego- 
tiation « asmallloan. _ 


‘Is your father a Christian?” asked the 
new minister. ‘‘No;” replied the boy, 
** he sings in the choir.” 


One day at the close of shool I was call- 
ing the roll for merits and demerits. 
Lucy,” I said to a little girl just before 
me. ‘Have you spoken to-day without 

mission.” 

‘* Wunst,” answered Lucy shyly.” 

‘‘ Annie” addressing the next child, 
should Lucy have said ‘ wunst’?” 

Annie, eagerly : ‘‘ No, ma’am,” 

** What should she have said ?” 
Triumphantly : “* Twict !” 


The only dairy which does not use water 
to excess is the dromedary. 


Yellowstone National Park. 


The teachers of the United States, in con- 
nection with their annual meeting July 
17th. to 20th. at San Francisco, will be 
offered the grandest excursion imaginable, 
and at rates extremely low considering 
the long distances tu be traveled, which 
will average,west of the Missouri river and 
St. Paul, nearly 5,000 miles. 

It is the general feeling among the 
teachers, that while the west-bound trip 
may be made via Kansas City, Council 
Bluffs, Atchison, or Pacific Junction, and 
any one of the southern trans-continental 
lines, the return trip must be made by the 
great Yellowstone Park and dining car 
route—the popular Northern Pacific rail- 
road, the Vatowstene Park being the 
point toward which all eyes are directed. 

‘The recent completion ot the all-rail route 
between San Francisco and Portland, 
Ore., called the ‘‘ Shasta line,” as well as 
the completon of the cascade division of 
the Northern Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, 
the point of junction with the older route 
along the Columbia river, will make this 
the favorite line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should 
see for themselves, that the return portion 
of the trans-continental excursion ticket, 
which will be issued them at St. Louis, 
New Orleans, or some one of the Missouri 
river points named above, reads for the re- 
turn trip via Portland, Ore., and the Norh- 
ern Pacific railroad. 

The side trip from Tacoma to Sitka, 
Alaska, is one of the principal attractions 
possessed by this route. 


‘* What right have you to be sick?” said 
a school-master to his pupil. ‘‘ A consti- 
tutional right, sir,” was the reply. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggige 
Express and rria Hire, and stop at tbe 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra! 


Depot. 

6v0 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
fh perday, Eurc pean plan. Elevaturs aod 
all Modern Cor vemences 

Restauracts supplied with the best. Horse cors, 
stages, and elevaied railroads to ull depots. You 
can live better tor less money at the Grand Uvion 
Hotel, than any other first-class uotel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTAING SYRUP should al 
ways be for CH'ILUREN TEETHING. it 
SOUTHES ‘BILD, SOFTEAS the GUMS, alla 
all CURES WIND COLICand is the BEST REM. 
KDY POR DIARRBCEA. 25 CTs A BUTTLE. 

A teacher asked a bright little girl, 
‘What country is opposite us on the 
Globe ?” 

** Don’t know sir,” was the answer. 

** Well now if I were to bore a hole 
through the earth, and you were to go in 
at this end, where would you come out ?” 
**Out of the hole, sir!” replied the pupil 
with an air of triumph. 


A goose quill a is always able to come 
up to the scratch, 


The flour of the family you will often 
find becomes college bred. 


Mrs. Henrietta Brooks Davis advocates 
the establishment of a college wherein 
housekeeping will be taught, We prop- 


soe B yee the fessor who teaches the 
boiled potato will be married during 
the first term. 





Long-Standing 


Blood Diseases are cured by 
the persevering use of Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla. 

This medicine is an Alterative, and 
causes a radical change in the system. 
The process, in some cases, may not be 
quite so rapid as in others; but, with 
persistence, the result is certain. 
Read these testimonials : — 

“ For two years I suffered from a se- 
vere pain in my right side, and had 
other troubles caused by a torpid liver 
and dyspepsia. After giving several 
medicines a fair trial without a cure, [ 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [ 
was greatly benefited by the first bottle, 
and after taking five bottles I was com- 

letely cured.’’>—John W. Benson, 70 

wrence st., Lowell, Mass. 

Last May a large carbuncle broke out 
on my arm. The usual remedies had no 
effect and I was confined to my bed for 
eight weeks. A friend induced me to try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Less than three 
bottles healed the sore. In all my expe- 
rience with medicine, I never saw more 


Wonderful Results. 


Another marked effect of the use of this 
medicine was the strengthening of my 
sight.””— Mrs. Carrie Adams, Holly 
Springs, Texas. 

“T had a dry scaly humor for years, 
and suffered terribly ; and,as my broth- 
er and sister were similarly afflicted, [ 


presume the malady is hereditary. Last 
winter, Dr. Tyron, (of Fernandina, 
Fia.,) recommended me to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and continue it for a year. 
For five months I took it daily. I have 
not had a blemish upon my body for the 
last three months.’”’—T. E. Wiley, 146 


Chambers st., New York City. 
“ Last fall and winter I was troubled 


with a dull, heavy pain in my side. 
did not notice it much at first, but it 
gradually grew worse until it became 


almost unbearable. During the latter 
part of this time, disorders of the stom- 
ach and liver increased my troubles. 
began taking Ayer's Sarsaparilla, and, 
after faithfully continuing the use of 
this medicine for some months, the pain 
disappeared and I was completely 
‘cnred.””—Mrs. Augusta A. Furbush, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 





Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual mecting of the Na- 
tiocal Educaticnal Association will be 
held in Sen Francisco, Caliiornia, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHicaGo, MILWAUKEE 
& St. PAUL RAILWAY, w'th choice of routes 
via Omaba or Kavsas City in going and 
returning. Special Excursion Rates will 
be made from San Francisco to ai) points 
of ingferest in California, and to Alaska 
ard the Sandwich Islands. 

‘he people of California are prepared 
to give their guests a warm welcome, and 
this trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you are desirous of securing inform- 
ation relative to the journey, please ad- 
dress, for poiatom, A. V. H. ( ar, enter, 
General Passenger Agent Milwaukee, 
Wis., or F. A. Miller, Assistant General 
posenger Agent, 63 Clark St., Chicago, 





moohane peu i vundry 


Finest Crade 
CHIMES AXD $Srs fe Fi ee. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address - 
McSHANE & ©O., 
Reliiwore, Me. 


1, far sounding & sacisf 
tory Bolle tor Bebesia, urches-rto. 
MENEELY & CO. | Ee: 

WEST TROY, XH. ¥. 1826. 
Description prices and on application. 







Mention ints puper 








PISO’S CURE FOR 
RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 


uw 


Syrup. Tastes good. 
Bs aeszoe Use 5 
CONSUMP 








Now's i= time to get up 
orders for our celebrated THAS and COFFEES, and secure a 
beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Se 
Devorated Gold Band Moss Kose Dinner Set, or Go 
Decorated Toilet Set, = Ww ae — —- or Parior 
Hangi: p, or Watch, or Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
Ep kines can ive the same ity of goods and premiums as we, 
defy competition. 


T'll have to ask you for an increase in 
my salary.” Said a Pittsb’ clerk to his CALL AT THE 


eet delet | DENTAL ROOMS 








stand head know ; but you see my wife is attending o 4 
Wemavor full particulare, adress some coo : Eonis und toskiine accord- DR. W. J. STEWART, 
ing to receipts.” 362 WEST 23rd STREET. 





HAYA THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY 


P.0.Box299. SI & 33 Vesey St., New York. 








If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Muderate Charges. Plastic fillirg for 
broken down and cenritive 'ectb, a special y. 





Refers to A. M. Keliogg, Eaitor TREASURE-1 ROYER 
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IPPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PERMANSHIP 


The most perfectly graded system in the market. The only copy- 
books in which GRADED COLUMNS are used to develop movement. 
A system that will produce free-hand, practical writing in the school- 
room. 
JUST ISSUED.—Elementary Movement Books, “A” and “ B.”? Com- 
bining movement and form. 
IN PREPARATION.—A complete system of Business Forms. 
system which will be perfectly adapted for use in public schools. 
Send for full descriptive circulars, terms for introduction, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NOW READY: 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SPELLING BOOK. 


By W. B. WATKINS, D.D. 12mo, 96 pp., 12 cents. 
ca Comprehensive and generally useful. Note the many valuable features, ee 


A Serres or LANGUAGE Lessons, teaching the ; Constant reference to sources and meaning of 
origin, structure, sound and meaning of words. a hal 
Root Words, and words of every day use only | COmmon errors m spelling, pronunciation 
are employed. use of words poin' 

Lessons in grouped objects, PELLER 
dictation. and the notes and are suc 
Correct methods of writing the forms of words. plify and greatly luce the work at 

Exercises in word building. her. 


Single specimen copy sent to any address by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the introduction and 
wholesale price, 12 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


The only 





synonyms and|‘mhe 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S COMPLETE GEOGRIPHY, 
BUTLER'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


C. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 








OF PERMANENT VALUE‘ AT omer 


LIMITED | SUPPLY ONLY. 
HE CENT. 


ae REVIEW OF THE CEN. 
NIAL EXHIBITION, By Gen. 

cis A. WALKER, Pb.D., L LL.D. Cnief 

of the Bureau of Awards. Stiff paper Covers. 68 


pages, Large Svo., — r. 
(Special to Ratt io — 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 


SOME EXCELLENT BOOKS 


REDUCED PRICE, TO MAKE ROOM FOR 
STOCK. - 


NOT TO BE REPLENISHED. 
mH, 


RACTICAL WORK OF PAINTING, Ry 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Eoitor of the 
aes echere, 4c) Ho any ue tnerenod 
‘0 teachers ‘O uny one interes 
in Art, this book is invaiuabie. . 
IV. 
ODERN SCHOOLS OF ART, By PxHILie 
gitawer LA oye Peer. ha Price, 
to teachers, 1 These are 
pe. notes on most wt wy subjects ty 
the abiest art critic in the world. 





These books are not ~ sale by booksellers at special] prices, but will Ap forwarded by mail, t- 
paid on receipt of price, 4 the publishe cas 


113 William Street, New York. 





Numbers 


18 AND 20 ASTOR 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 12 


ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


1 and 2, 


HOW TO THINK «ax» WHAT mae) WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PUPIIS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 
These books contain outlines for Composition Work, Rules for Punctuation, ec, and Blanks for 
Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. Send postage stamps for samples to 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


Publishers, 
PLACE, NEW YORK. 
2 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





“OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA isa 
whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per. 
manent benefit. Itis an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Dventes Books, Dra 
and Artists’ Mater 


Guanelp American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 
cation.  LsO MANUFACTURERS OF 


vanne’s DRAWING MODELS, 
WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION If CALLED, 
There MODELS have been epectal y designed 4 the 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and G 
mar Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tanlens. 
in acarefully graded series, are made with 
reatest regard fcr accuracy and Ay > and are 
furcisned at the SS a pri ey have 
opted by the cities of the country, and 
are ore absolut jutely indispensable to the correct sencbing 
of F rawing in every stage, and especiaily 
me the oi (r-- 
‘or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Maas. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicavo 


Models 








TROUBLE 


each with ten Prac Problems, nap me 
These cards have aes y subjec 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Qur Republic: 


Ample treatment of both State and National Governments, and the names of 
these authors are a sufficient guarantee of merit. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 





, ACivil Government for Eigh Schools & Academies 
Prof, M. 3. Cc, TRUE, , Author of Civil Government of} ; 
Hon. JOHN W. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd. of Edu- 





743 Broadway, New York. 
General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Decimals and so on through the eatiee subject. 
for enabling teachers thei 

these cards are without an equal. 
Two boxes, 70c. Three or more at 28c. a - 


THe F: eer SET OF DRAWING 
a 


will be sent for 50c. 


ers on a variety of 
ae Their use will set pupils to 
— 


of Ee the 


cents; Interm: te, og gS, Higher, 15 cums 





MESERVYV Y’S 


Text-Books on Book Keoping.} 


Single and double entry, and single entry, adopted in Boston and 
in every incorporated city but four in New England, in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Albany, Jersey City, Cleveland, Bloomington, Dubuque 
and hundreds of important cities in all the states. Sample copy of 
single and double entry sent for 50 cents. Single eniry, 30 cents. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., shea 
Boston, Mass. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Best ions; peatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
a repay teacher or parent. oan 
Rea yi 4... Besend, 36 aan.. Third, 40 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
5 Somerset &t,, Boston, 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

biving Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8}stem of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 














+ 


Books, Question Boo! 


i rs = cards are of Denominate 


KILLERS. 


NEW HELPS AND AIDS FOR LIVE TEACHERS. 
LABOR FAV ING TEST PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. A set of 100 


cards 

of Arithmetic. 
Numbers, five of 
, for general exercises, for busy work, 


a complete review of 


r rll actual Knowledge ‘of any division, at a moment’s notice, 


in neat box with answers for the teacher, 40c. 


will eee SET OF DRAWING MADE EASY SERIES. is now near ._ it 
will consist of about fifty exercises or designs of Heads, Animals, Insects, F1 
ar their reproduction by the pupil, so that drawing is made 


ang hy with full 
easy. Price of ‘cards and 


M4DE FASY SERIES. has been sold to 


and has given good satisfaction. It consists of Sid = on as | reproduction 
oy Oe upils, accompanied bya cay for the teacher. Sostgne one d are made u 
and straight and curved lines. bya ay! ale — al Gon the Levy is familiar wit. 

mstead of merely a combination of lines. Price of cards and 30c. One each of both series 


R'IOUS C WwesBs. Nige. 1 and 2, each 20c. both 28c. Each contain about 240 ques- 
ene yh o5 5S ante. hot usually in text-books, #, yet of great interest and 


, and will arouse an in the whole com- 


ERRY FL ores. 2 A new Song Book. Sek 0 pong tee Seng teaested Sor tap purpose 
fares 2) the book. Every one is first-class. cents. 


e’ x 
CASTt, s  ACHOOL erance Boreas ete, Just 


Price, 15 
Original and selected Recitations, 
issued. In three parts; Primary, 1b 
Three parts in one vol., 192 pp. 30 cents. 


»NEW CA ALOSUE: (4 pe. of Mo sees 3 Books, oe, Seeanem, Games, Report and Reward Cards, 


A. FLANAGAN, CHICAGO. 





MUSIC IN THE SPRING. 


There are yet some iT a of cool weather in 
= to prepare and practice music for the con- 
cluding concerts and festivals of the season. 








Now let . bas begin to ractice the 
sweet vic NATURE 
vor FO 40 TLEE Baxp or MERRY 
OMPANY or NEW FLO S FESTIVAL, 


each 40 compe or $3.60 per a? 


me her schools will _. wm 
or ares as cts., or $4.50 per 
FLOWER 60 cts., or $840. ne a 
TAY MAK RS ($1. or $9.00 per 


ine Cantatas of moderate ges 

a “KROES ‘OF "76 ($1.00 Ment 

2 ELSA (75 cts.), iy PH’S PONDAGE 

( 1m, | SET ECE (65. cts.), RUTH AND BOAZ 

WRECK OF HESPERUS (35 cts.), 

iy mM RELUSINA (5 cts.), BATTLE OF 
HUNS (80 cts.) Send for lists. 


For Male Quartets and Choruses. 


SANGERFEST ($1.38), MALE VOICE GLEE 
BOOK soit KMERSON’S QUARIETS 
AND on RUSES (60 cts, EMERSON’S 
MALE VOICE GEMS ($1.00 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 








curohaplotennd ich into EASTER MUSIC) te: 


MINERALOGY, &c. 


I. DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. 
prising the most recent Disco ‘ 
Almost entirely re-written and greatly enlarged. 
Containing nearly 900 8vo, and upwards of 
= wood aided 


“We have used a good many works on Miner- 
slog. bat bave m met with = J he that to com- 
pare rs) and exe- 
cution.”—American wn Joeroat of of Mining. 


Il. MANUAL OF MINERALOGY AND 
PETRUGKAPHY. Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals yh Rocks for the ge of 

the Practical Mineralogist and Geologist, and for 
Instruction in Schools and Colleges. Jas. D. 
Dana, LL.D. Fourth Edition. Revised through- 


ont 5 . = cloth, with numerous 
woodcu 0, Cl 

“The present issue is the ite 6 of the revised 
copies.” Coneteale eae eri value 
copies. This is lusive evidence of its value 
po Pe A for practical purposes.” 


111. A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY 
of Prof. 





Based upon the § 

i D. Dana. i aan ge ae —_ on 
Edw. 8. mer Te fe oaT- vile 
colored With upwards of lp woul wd 
col 

8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

IV. MANUAL OF DETERMINATIVE 
MINER 4 LOGY. bo an ay on 
ative Part Dana's Stineralogy'y | Prof. Geo. 
J. Brush. edition, to the new 


Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail, 





